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WHAT IS EVIL! 
BY ANDREW J, DAVIS. 


Some weeks ayo I rend in one of the 
Boston papers an necount of an aggra- 
vated and most soul-chilling murder, coin- 
mitted, as the paper pe by a detested 
wretch long a burthen to himself and so- 
ciety. I read also concerning hia execu- 
tion, which account was accompanied 
with a few remarks upon the punishment 
he would probably receive in the other 
world, ‘I'he relation of this horrible oc- 
currence weighed my spirit down. The 
position from woich I viewed and con- 
templated the deed, was identical with 
that occupied by almost every political, 
legal, and clerical teacher in the land. 1 
viewed it as to its external aspect, and 
was ilriven to the unreasonable conclu- 
sion that man is, io reality, a depraved 
creature at heart. Oh, how I trembled 
at this! “But no map,” reasoned I, 
“could do such an evil to his fellow man, 
without being evil in the very elementa 
of his being; and if this is an individual 
truth, it must be a universal one,” Yes, 
only twenty days ago I waa tilled with 
sorrow concerning this demonstration of 
innate sin, of perverted and evil affec- 
tiou, of a voluntary love for, and doing 
of evil—voluntary, because growing out 
of and being allied to the Soul's Life. I 
prayed constantly to know the truth, 
and to view the occurrence, and its 
causes, froin an interior and spiritual po- 
sition. At length, one day, I felt moved 
to visit the village grave-yard, that I might 
be free from outer disturbauces. I obey- 
ed the internal inipulse. I sought a re- 
tired spot, folded iny head in wy gar- 
ments, shut myself from sense ond outer 
impressions, aud ineditated on the sub- 
ject of my thoughts. Instautly my un- 
derstanding was opened, and the birth, 
and life, aud character, and the various 
- circumstances which constituted that 
niurderer’s expcrieuce, were manifested 


to mo in their regular order of succes- 
sion. 4 

In a small, unclean, unfurnished room, 
in a cradle, I saw a child. It was physi- 
cally delurined, expecially in the cerebral 
region, I saw that the cause of this 
malformation was referable to the ignor- 
ance of its parents—they had violated 
the laws of reproduction and utero-ges- 
tatiou. Jt was plain to bo seen that this 
infringement and disobedience was fith- 
fully recorded on the person of the child. 

In five yeara more, that child manitest- 
ed in its plays aud conversation the angu- 
lar and impulsive promptings of love 
unguided by wisdom, which lutter it hud 
not, because of youth and incapacity, and 
which its parents could not have commu- 
nicated because of their ignorauce from 
birth. 

lu five years more, I saw that child the 
companion of those of equal growth and 
like hereditary misdirection, —of those 
who were born foea to the interests of 
society,—those who were victims of cir- 
cumstances, such as surround uod influ- 
ence all personsand families forming the 
lower strata of civilization. 

In five years more, that child was a 
pennae and wicked youth—was the 
eader of card playing and gambling 
tricks without the city—and was the 
chief of mobe and riots within; was 
chewing tobacco, smoking cigars, drink- 
ing liquor, His parents were poor. At 
first they could not send him to school, 
at last he would not go. He stood as a 
representative of inferior situations and 
circumstances. 

In five yeara more, I saw that youth a 
man in stature, but not in development 
of body nor elevation of mind. And in 
nn old, dilapidated dwelling, like the 
Brewery in our city, containing about 
twenty families, 1 saw his wife,—for he 
wus married. 

Two years more, and I saw his child. 
That mother’s child was left in the care 
of a sympathizing but no better situated 
neighbor, while she, worn out and ema- 
ciated, was peddling strawberries in the 
streets of Boston, I saw her return at 
night with food for berself and her little 
one, and money to procure bread for 

t; but that cruel man, intoxicat- 


ed husband, and misdirected father, ab- 
ruptly and insultingly demanded her lit- 
de saving, and appropriated it to bis own 
use—to buy rum, whereby to drown the 
rising feelings of goodness and sympa- 
thy within, that his obscured and misdi- 
rected soul might not perceive the body's 
corruption and depravity. 

In six months more, l saw him when 
alone, weeping ; but, when seen hy oth- 
ere, he was gross, unclean, and disgust- 
ing. Feeling that others disliked and 
despised bin, be disliked and despised 
himself, A whole garment was not in 
-his possession. One by one had they 
been sacrificed to gratify his over-mas- 
tering desire, Indeed, he was a slave— 
rum was his master. A slave cannot do 
as he will, but only as the master prompts, 
and sanctions, aud commands! 

Three nights afterward, he was desti- 
tute of liquor, food, friendship, clothes 
and money. Society had neglected its 
legitimate child. Nature's universal pro- 
visions were withbolden, and the hus- 
baud was urged to violent plans. At 
this moment he saw a well-dressed, and 
apparently wealthy gentleman, step into 
quite an inferior oyster house, The hus- 
band hurried on and entered it. He ob- 
tained a seat with an air of carelessness, 
and unobserved. The gentleman was a 
stranger, was inquiring the most conven- 
ient route to a village ten miles from the 
city. When he paid for bis oysters, he 
unfortunately revealed a well supplied 
pocket-book. The temptation was too 
powerful, The husband saw the magni- 
tude of destitution and starvation com- 
pared’ with the act of assussinatioo— 
compared with the former the latter 
seemed justice, to exercise which he at 
once resolved. He had beard the direc- 
tion given the stranger, and without a 
moment's hesitation hastened on the way. 
After proceeding nearly balf the distance, 
he secreted himself by the road-side and 
awaited the traveler's approach. 

“I don't want to kill him,” said the 
husband; “I will only etun him and get 
his shiners. The world owes me a liv- 
ing; it don’t give it to me; I am resolv- 
ed to take it. God knows this is justice. 
Iam hungry, and must have something 
pow or Í sball die.” Now I saw him 


a 
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weeps A sound of footsteps close by 
announced tie travelers approach, Out 
he lexped and grasped the strauger by 
the thoostt, aml sternly demanded his 
money. The man knocked him down. 
This unexpected blow fired him with 
vengesuce and determination. le in- 
stantly arose and ahot the nian, and stab- 
ed him hurriedly in many places—iman- 
gled him in the most horrid manner— 
searched his pockets, robbed him of oll 
he had, threw the Dody over the fence, 
and went iuto Boston to drown sorrow 
with n flood of rum, which he then could 
purchase, 

I saw him arrested, tried, condemned, 
imprisoned, abused, sucered at, and lor- 
mally execnted—executed usan exaniple. 
I saw allthis Aud Iean ouly say, beware 
of such justico—it ia human, not Divine 

J cominueil in that illuminated condi- 
tiou nearly an hour after the above vis- 
ion, reflecting upon its importance und 
signifivation, When my perceptions en- 
larged, and it was given me to follow his 
spirit. 

In the first Society of the second 
aphero of human cxistence—where the 
inferior types of the race are, and where 
they gravitate for refinement and refor- 
mation—E mean the Negroes, Indians, 
anid weak, and idiotic, aud the misdirect- 
wd individuals and classes of every com- 
imuinity and nation—there lL saw that dark 
spirit, Ho was sinoll, and weak, and un- 
grown; he wns clothed with all possible 
routlicting colors and was disagreeable 
to behold. Asa coating upou his faint 
apivit wax uopressed, or inducod, or re- 
corded, every unfavorable influence and 
evil circumatance that had surrounded 
nil netonted him trom his birth to the 
inve, The maltormation had rendered 
hin body inadequate to a regular unfold- 
ing of his spiritual elements and atiri 
butea; and outer conditions and oppos- 
ing influences preventing bis finding his 
true position, or making a pleasant and 
fuppy journey through this rudimental 
sphere. ‘The most lovely rose cannot grow, 
if planted in an iron yase,and breathed 
upon by the chilling winds of Iceland ; 
por can a pure spirit grow intoa love of 
goodness and truth, if confined within 
the walls of sn ill-formed body, and 


breathed upon by the freezing atmos-’ 


phere of uncongenial conditions and cir- 
cumstances, 

But now higher influences pervaded 
him—penetrated the superficial coating ; 
it grew thinner sod more thin; it became 
transparent; it dissolved and crumbled 
into nothing, and Jo! the white robed an- 
gel was there! The geri of the epirit 
sparkled like the crystal in the granite 
rock, J saw that from the first it was 
pure within, though evil without; the 
pure soul indigenous to heaven, the out- 
er life to the imperfections and misdirec- 
tions of earth. [followed him through 
the first society, and, as he ascended to 
the second, I could vot see the least ves- 
tige of that evil garment, but he was n 
rightly directed and comparatively per- 
fi ct being of the inner life. 1 was over- 
joyed. ‘The vision ended, and l returned 
to the outer world with different feclings. 
g would not cull that evil which is good 

and state of being. Whur 


think you, was the legitimate impression 
of this vision; I will relate, 

1. That there are three sources of evil. 
First, progenitive or hereditary niisdirec- 
tion; secondly, educutional or sympathe- 
tie misdirection; thirdly, circumstantial 
or social misdirection, 

2, That “the disunity prevalent in the 
earth is rather the result’ of those con- 
ditions and circumstances which make 
affections evils, than “of evil affection,” 
as Swedeuhorg teaches, and you believe. 

3. ‘That oll things and spirits are re- 
ceptacies of the grand element of the 
Love of God, which, diffused through 
nature, ns the Soul ia through the body, 
untolds itself iuto Wisdom. 

4. That man is an incarunted divinity, 
and therefore that he is not tnlrinsically 
evil himsel, and cammoat love anything 
“intrinsically evil,” thongh be may be 
bent or misdirected while in the twig- 
atate, ond grow up crooked, end despised 


by sensuous observers, through this: 


sphere of hig eaisteuee or development, 


5, That ns God lives in all things and 
and everywhere, there are no local or 
especial fucurnationa of this essence. 
This is the true “ground of our grand 
doctrine of the Incarnation,” the highest 
demonstrations of whiclt are visible in 
the life and teachings of Christ, and in 
the profound revealmems of Sweden- 
borg, 


6. Thatevery linman being has an ime 
portant mission to thil, or three uses to 
subserve. The individual is designed to 
re-produce its type, to properly direct 
the heavenly gennin it deposited, aud to 
live here in reference to the principles of 

| Naturé and another life. 

7, That n knowledge of Nuture and 
ber laws, is indispensable to a just per- 
forinuuce of the three nats just specified, 
constituting man's mission; and that, to 
cure the evil and “disunity prevalent” 
in Society, we must ascertain our inner 
and outer relutions to each other, as 
members of one body, and our rela- 
tions to the Materiel and Spiritual 
Worlds, In this way, “man’s moral ua- 
ture may be elevated trom its sensual 

lane,” and a “conjunction” be estal- 
ished between the human and divine. 
The teachings of ull good spirits, (espe- 
cially the great reformers, Christ and 
Swedeuborg) tend to a full discovery and 
just application of those truthe which 
will constitute “a spiritual aphere of at- 
traction,” and which will attract and ele- 
vate the race to a closer relation among 
ite parts, with the principles of Divine 
order and harmony, and the chastening 
juiluences of higher spherce, 

Such, | mn impressed, is the origin of 
evil, as manifested in the actions of the 
individual; and its cure can only be ac- 
complished by removing the three causes 
of buman misdirection, 

When | examine Swedenhorg’s philo- 
suphical disclosures, I find nothing ip 
therm inconsistent with tho above illustra- 
tion of the origin of evil, but when he 
wkes the Bible for his master, he seen 
to muke bis stupendous Science, Philos- 
ophys nid Theology of Nature and the 

niverse bow, submissively, to its im- 
perutive authority. Do not the reccivers 
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of Swedenborg, in like manner, take him 
for their master? When you say “no 
revelation from bigher spheres cav in the 
leust degree” disturb the convictions of 
Swedenborgians, I fear itis rather Swe- 
denborg and his truths, than the truths 
of Nature and Heaven, they are deter- 
mined to advocate and defend — anil such 
seein to defend him, too, with instru- 
ments by him prepared rather than with 
Reason freed from prejudice and educa- 
tional inclination. 
lam not defending the Book I gave 10 
the world in my superior condition, (let 
it do its work) but J am desirous of free- 
ing the general mind of all isms, aud 
ir errors concerning the origin of Sin, 
ve Incarnation, and the restitution of 
man to a state of purity and bleasedness. 
J any not ouly anxious to be free from all 
isms, but to have a standard, composed 


ouly of reason and truth — based on Man, 


Nature, and the Universe —a basis im- 
movable, but an edifice of truth and good- 
ness capabls of inconceivable additions 
—A germ of trith, capable of endless ex- 
pau- jon—na Master, inspiring all earths 
and apheres with heat and light, or Love 
and Wisdom, and making the weakest 
hwings recipients and examples of his 
love and grace, I know 1 shall, like all 
others, progress eternally ; therefore T do 
not promise 10 belivve to-morrow exactly 
what 1 believe to-day, for I may know 
more. 

The internal man rests on the founda- 
tion of intuition ; the wise man upon re- 
flection, the external man upon perception, 
nud the superficial mau upon lestimony. 
Beware of testimony — of believing wlat 
others say, but who will ascend to higher 
apheres, there to learn and enjoy more of 
the perpetual blessings flowing froni the 
inexhaustible depths of jutoition and 
truth. So, kind spirit, Tam taught, 

With a desire to learn, and to become 
more and more acquainted with your 
spirit, and its influences to truth and 
righteousness. 


SOUND. 


Sounds when made through the medi- 
vin of the air, it is well known to all stu- 
dents of Natural Philosophy, can be pro- 
duced only one way. Sir Isaac Newton 
was the first to presenta clear theory of 
the wonderful phenomenon of sound, 
which theory now reigns undisputed over 
the philosophical world. His theory of 
sound is very briefly this—that the parni- 
cles of air being struck by some sub- 
stance, are propelled forward, until they 
meet with sufficient force to drive themi 
backward slightly, whem the first moving 
power sgain propels thein onward, which 
couscs a movement iu the particles of 
atmosphere all around, until finally the 
nerves of the enr are reached, ard the 
idea of sound is conveyed to the mind, 

Two things are to noticed in this 
theory. et. That nir must be moved to 
yroduce sound. 2nd. That it must be 

ept in motion for some time. 

ow let us consider attentively the 
philosophy of aneving particles of nir. 
Atmospheric nir ia a dense substance in 
comparison to clectricity. Tt weigha” 
about one grain 10 every three cubic 


| 
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inches, or fifteen pounds to every square 
incl extended to the top of the atmos- 
phere. One common sized man sustains 
about the weight of fourteen tons, Elec- 
Iricity on the contrary, is without any 
perceivuble weight. A thousand Leyden 
Jitra filled with it, are no heavier than 
when empty, whereas a sinall bottle 
weighing only two ounces is two grains 
heavier when filled with air than when 
empty. Electricity is computed to be 
“seven hundred thousand times finer than 
air, We affirm that electricity heiug so 
much rarer than oir, cannot condenagg it 
sufficiently to produce sound, and th 
lievers in the “Rochester Knocking” 
have presented no other solution of Beir 
mysterious belief,.than the one that 
rappings are produced by the compres- 
siou of the air by electricity, whiqh elec- 
tricity they say is willed by the spirits, 
thus to operate, Electricity is the ùctor 
or doer, and the spirits the prime cause 
in this wonderful phenomenon of spifit 
ual knocking. If electricity then, can 
compress the atmosphere, their only 
meana of solving their owu riddle has- 
vanished, and they are obliged to give 
credence to as supernatural things, as 
Mobammed required his followers to be- 
lieve. Can then this subtile agent so 
mich finer thau air, coudense the nir, 80 
as to reach the auditory nerves, and thus 
produce in the mind the sensation of 
sound. We unhesitatingly answer, no. 
Our argument is briefly this, water when 
praos upon the soil becomes absorbed 
y it, unless the earth is filled with it, iu 
which case, the foundation of the earth 
must be also impervious to the water. 
If the earth becomes saturated with wa- 
ter by presenting in its lower stratum an 
impeditnent to the action of the water so 
great as to drive it backwards, then the 
whole mass might be moved hy the up- 
plication of a sufficient amount of water ; 
but if it remains porous and permeable 
to the water, then it cannot be moved by 
the action of water upon it. 

Ít is precisely the sume with the action 
of electricity upon the air. Before the 
air can be compressed by it, it must be 
so filled with it as to render it impervious 
to its action, That this never can be 


done, ap plain from the fact, that 
the Sarti tipol which the atmosphere 
restacau be penetrated by electricity, and 
thus opposes no barrier to the free pas- 
suge through the air, which keeps the air 
from being filled with the subtile element, 
The ground can never be filled to r-ple- 
tion with it, for the most solid substance 
forms no barrier against it as is Witnessed 
by it rapid transmission along the tele- 
graphic wires, and the well known fact, 
that metals are its best conductors, But 
why cannot the air be compressed by a 
large amount of electricity being brought 
to bear against it with great velocity ? 
For the simple reason that inert matter 
opposes to a body in motion, as great a 
power, ns that body conveys, and if per- 
ineable by that body can by no means be 
moved by ìt, no matter how grent the ve- 
locity of that body may be, but must 
neceasnrily absorb it. 

Electricity being so much rarer than 
other bodies, instead of compressing the 
body it acts against, enters the minute 
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pores of that body and expands it, and 
as a bat if struck against a ball with vio- 
lence moves the ball with grenter force 
than if the blow was modernte, ao elec- 
tricity rushing mz.inst the atmosphere 
with great rapidity, penetrates nnil there- 
fore expands tho aturospliere much faster 


| than if brought to bear against it more 


slowly, so that the rapidity of the motion 
of eloctrfgity instead of aiding in produc- 
ing thest’rappings, has dicertly the oppo- 
site effect, 

Tho faster the electricity moves, the 
less chatice is there for th: eol:ipression 
of the air, which compressien is necessa- 
ty to the production of soul. Take a 
fumiliar case for illustration. Pour wa- 
ter slowly into a bed of sani, and the sand 
is but very little displaced from its form- 
er position; but increase vastly the rapid- 
ity of the motion of the water, and the 
saud is immediately washed from its bed, 
ad the too sudden separation of its purti- 
cles, caused by the penetration of the 


water.—Daguerreotype. 
+ 
ERARA 
CONSCIENCE. 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 


For clearness’ sake, the natural and 
personal obligation to keep the law of 
God as my conscience declares it, I will 
enll. duty; the conventional and official 
obligation to comply with some custom, 
keep some statute, ór serve some special 
interest, I will call business, Here then 
are two things—iny natural and personal 
duty, my conventional and official busi- 
ness. Which of the two shall give way 
to the other,—personal duty, or official 
business? Let it be remembered that I 
am a MAN first of all, nnd oll else that 1 
aut is but a modification of my manhood, 
which makes ine a clergyman, a fisher- 
mnn, ora statesman; but the clergy, the 
fish, and the state nre not to strip me of 
my manhood. They are valunble in so 
far as they serve my manhood, not as it 
serves them. My official business as 
clergyiman, fisherman or statesman, is nl- 
ways beneath my personal duty as man, 
In case of any conflict between the two, 
the natural duty ought to prevail und 
carry the day before the official business, 
for the natural duty representa the per- 
manent law of God, the absolute right, 
Justice, the balance point of all interests, 
while the official business represents on- 
ly the transient conventions of men, some 
partial interest; and beside, the man who 
owes the personal duty is immortal, 
while the officer who performs the offi- 
cial business, is but for a time. 

Ai death, the man is tried by the Jus- 
tice of God, for the decils done, and 
character attnined, for his natural duty; 
but he oes vot enter the next life as a 
clergyman with his surplice and prayer- 
book, or a fisherman with his angles and 
net, nor yet as a statesman with his 
frauking privileges and title of honora- 
ble and Member of Congress. The offi- 
cer dies, of n vote or n fever. The man 
lives forever. Fron the relation between 
a man and his occupation, it is plain, in 
general, that all conventional and official 
business is to be overruled by natural, 
personal duty. Thia is the great cirale, 
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drawn by God, and discovered by cor 
science, which girdles my sphere, incluc 
ing all the smaller circles, and itself ir 
cluded by none of them, The law c 
God has eminent domain everywhere, 
over the private passions of Oliver ani 
Charles, the special interests of Carthag 
and of Rome, over all customs, all officis 
business, all precedents, sll human stat 
utes, all treaties between Judas and Pi 
late, or England aud France, over all thi 
conventional affairs of one man or man 
kind. My own Conscience is to declar 
that law for me, yours for you, and is be 
fore all private passions, or public inter 
eats, the decisions of majorities, and | 
world full of precedents. You may re 
sign your office, and escape its obliga 
tions, forsnke your country and owe it m 
allegiance, but you cannot move onto 
the dominions of God, nor escape wher 
conscience has not eminent domain. 
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Laws of the Spirit World Its external mani 
femations: the couditiouve on which they an 
maile; their nature and use, 


From the Lowell American, 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


Mr, Editor,—With your permission, 
will take the liberty to invite the atten 
tion of your readers to some facts whict 
have come under my observation in rela 
lation to the new and wonderful develop 
ments of the present day, denominatec 
“ Spiritual Rappivgs.” It is well knowr 
that, for the last year or two, there hai 
been quite on excitement in many part 
of the country, on account of the suppos 
ed apiritual manifestations made by de 
parted frienda in another world, itt 
others, my curiosity was excited on thi 
subject, and understanding that Mr. La 
roy Sunderland, of Bostov, had thes 
communieations in his family, and hav 
ing bad a long acquaintavce with tha 
gentleman — over twenty years — anc 
knowing him to be a man of sterti integ 
rity, I concluded to visit him for the pur 
pose of satisfying myself. Accordingly 
ou Wednesday last, Oct. 20, 1850, I wen 
to hia honse to witness this wounderfu 
phenomenon; and now feel it to be m) 
duty to make a public statement ot wha 
T saw and heard, for two reasons: First 
for the suke of truth; and secondly, t 
gratify a circle of friends, who nre desir 
ous of' information on this subject. 

Well, at G o’clock P. M., I was at thi 
place fixed upon, and'Mr. Sunderlanc 
asked if the spirits would respond to mi 
at this time, ns this was vot the time up 
pointed for communications, (spirits, i 
seems, have fixed times and sensons,) ant 
the answer, by rapping was, they would 
I then asked if I had any guardian spiri 
present. The answer was, yes. Tasker 
—* Who isit?” The reply was, prompt 
ly—your son. Here í will remark tha 
T lost a son eleyen years ogo. | then ask 
ed if I had any other guardian spirit ir 
the other sphere, and was answered at 
firmatively. At this point the converse 
tion ended, for the reason that other 
came in who were promised responeei 
at this time. I saw all thot tranapirec 
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during their stay, and must eny that I 
was astonished; responses were made 
to questionas put in writing, and only 
known to the person who wrote them—at 
least, no I was informed. After spend- 
ing some four hours in hearing the rap- 
pings, and feeling the vibrations produc- 
ed by them on the table which sat before 
us; the spirite offered to exhibit their 

wer in moving objects in the room, 
which they did to the satisfaction of all 
present. The table apparently moved 
several inches, and the castors were dis- 
tincily heard to turn. To satisfy our- 
selves that there could be no possible 
collusion in the matter, the table was 
raised from the floor by another gentle- 
man and myself, and while holding it 
firmly with our hands, it would move 
first one way and then the other, and a 
heavy weight was sensibly felt by both 
of us as the table turned in different di- 
rections. 

It is due to Mr. Sunderland and his 
family to eny that nothing could be dis- 
covered by which this wonderful phe- 
nomenon was produced. All present 
were satisfied in regard to their entire 
anys) in this matter; and while I am 
not fully sure that it is nota delusion, I 
cannot in any possible wav explain it. 

W. S. FoLLENSBEE. 

Lowell, Me., Od., 22, 1850. 


From the Clnoinnat! Times. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


In our first article on the rappings, we 
stated that they had been heard a num- 
ber of evenings last week, at the house 
of a respectable citizen, It is several 
weeks since they were first heard io 
Cincinnati; but the first time the com- 
munications were heard in a promiscu- 
ous company, was on Wednesday night, 
of last week. A number of persons had 
assembled for the purpose of receiving 
the benefit of the clairvoyant, Mra, Buah- 
nell's medical examinations, when the 
mysterious rappings were heard. Ques- 
tions were asked, and correct ing re- 
plies were given toa number of the in- 
terrogators, 

This awnkened curiosity, and on the 
following evening a larger company ns- 
sernbled at the sama place. A circle 
was formed around the table, and the 

ing commenced. 

mong the gentlemen of tliis circle 
were Mr. Goodin, of Gooilin's building, 
Court st., G. W. Ball, of Covington, Ky., 
Dr. Gatchell, of the Electric Medical 
College; Mr. Atwood, of Troy, N. Y.; 
Mr. Augustus Wattles, of Rural, Ohio; 
Dr. Owens, of the Electric CoHege; Mr. 
Norton, Stove dealer on Main street; and 
a number of gentlemen, together with 
some ladies, with whom we are not ac- 
quninted. 

The alphabet waa called for by one of 
the gentlemen present, who understood! 
the modus o, i of communication of 
the Rochester ladies, and the persons in 
the circle took turna in asking the ques- 
tions, 4 

We have not room to detail all the 
questions and answers, —many of them 
are unimportant, and many, though per- 
haps important to the persons interested 


are not worthy of public narration.— 
When it came Mr, Gooilin’s turn to in- 
terrogote the spirits, he inquired: 

“Ts there a spirit present that will com: 
municate with me?” Rap. 

Pe Can I know what spirit answers?” 
h 
he alphabet wns then called, and tha 
following sentence spelled: 

“Tam your own child.” 

“The youngest?” inquired Mr. Good- 
in. No answer. 

“The second?” No sound 

“The oldest?” Rap. 

The alpbabet was ugain called, and 
the following sentence spelled: 

“T love you now, better than ever.” 

“Do you love your mother?” Rap. 

“ Are you happy?” Rap. 

“Are your sisters with you?” Rap. 

“ Are they huppy 7” Rap, 

* Can 1 do anything to make you more 
happy 2” Rap. 

Again the alphabet was called, and the 
following sentence was apelled: 

© Be patient"ind don't fret about the 
calomel.” ; 

A friend, at this communication, re- 
marked, “ Mr. Goodin reflected’ on bim- 
self in reference to the childs medical 
treatment during her sickness.” As if 
in response to this, repeated raps were 
heard, 

Mr. Goodin then inquired: “Did you 
die in consequence of taking calomel?” 


p- 

* After some further questions and re- 
plies of a private choracter, itcame Mr. 
Augustus Wattles turn to make interro- 
gatories. He inquired: 

“Is there a spirit present that will com- 
municate with ine?” Rap. 

“Cao I know the person?” Rap. 

“Will you spell the name?” 
sound. 

“ Will you give the initials?” Rap. 

The alphabet was then called, and W, 
W. was Seiri, 

“ls it the spirit of my brother, Wm. 
Wattles?’ Rap. 

“ Do you intend I should understand 
oat my brother, Wm. Wattles, is dead ?” 


No 


“Did you die in California?” No 
sound, 

“Did you die near California?” No 
gourd, 

“ Were you well taken care of?” Rap. 

u Were you decently buried?” Rap. 

4 What diseases dil you die of?” Al- 
phabet called for by seyeral quickly re- 
peated raps, and the word ‘diarrhea’ 


spelled, 
ü When shall I bear of it in the com- 
mon way” No sound. 


“ Will it be within one year?” Rap. 
“Will it be within uine months?” — 


ni Will it be within six montha?” No 
sound, 

A young man from Kentucky, whose 
name we fid not learn, bad now the op- 
portunity of spiritual conversae. 

He inquire “ Will any spirit converse 
with me?” Rap, 

Alphabet called, and the following sen- 
tences were spelled: 

“l am your mother. Do not oppose 
hin any wore, He will be married.” 
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This communication excited quite a 
laugh at the young man’s expense, and 
considerable discussion ensued, during 
which the rapping continued, ss if to rig- 
nify there were further communnications 
to be made. The alphabet was spain 
called, and the following sentence was 
spelled: 

“ Tt will all come out right.” 

Some one inquired “ Is there any mean- 
ing of this?” 

r. Ball answered, “Yes, there ie 
great meaning in it to us.” - 

@ther persons than those mentioned 
conversed with the spirits, but the com- 
municatious were not important, and our 
wy: has already become too lengthy. 
WE bad something to say about the 
manner of forming circles, and the mo- 
dns operandi of communication, but must 
deter it till another opportunity. c, 

Mre. Bushnell writes that she is fully 
convinced of the reality of these apirit 
kuockings. 
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THE NEW ERA. 

The spiritual manifestations, so fully de- 
scribed in the cola@mns of this paper, coneti- 
tnte what will, finally, be admitted to bea new 
eru in the history of the human race, This 
is now firmly belicved by all who have be- 
come satisfied as to the reality of these men- 
ifestations. Natare's prophecy has been ut- 
tere! in various forms, in past ages of the 
world, Dark, uncertain, and angular indeed, 
her firat productions may have heen, coming 
as they did through mediums more or less 
imperfect. Bat whether among the He- 
brews, Hindoos, or Christians of ancient 
times, we shull find in the religious wntings 
of all, the Aope of future unity. And, so fan- 
guine were many of the most Icaraed Chris- 
tian writers of the last century, that they 
even ventured to fix the previse year when 
the long expected good should be fully real- 
ized. Benjelias and Wesley limited it to 
1836. Hobershon and others fixed on 1844 ; 
Wolf and others on 1847; Wood and Hales, 
on 1850; Faber, Scott and others, on 1866. 

Haus Wood, Esq, of Roseweadia, Ire- 
land, in 1787, suggested that the 70 weeks of 
Daniel 1X, formed part of the 2300 days in 
the preceding chapter, which, as he judged 
by a natural influence, would bring their ter- 
mination in 1843. This view, said Dr. [eles 
is ‘the most ingenious of its class,” and he 
considered it worthy of republication in the 
Suspector, in 1789, and again in 1796, and 
again in the Orthodox Churchman's Magazine 
¿0 1803, and afterwards in his great work the 
“ New Analysis of Chronology,” vol. ii, page 
664. 

And hence, the calen'ations of the people 
called “Second Adventists.” They looked 
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and confidently expected the dissolution of 
the universe, in 1843. And though they seo 
that nature's laws do not fail, yet many of 
this class are still Aoping that these laws may 
be interrupted, and the present material earth 
burned np! 

It is said, that the Jews, some two thou- 
sand years ago, expected the adrent or devel- 
opment of goodnesa in some form, which 
Christians of later ages tell us, those same 
Jews should have witnessed in the person 
and character of Jesua of Nazareth. But ia 
it not plain, that if those ancient Hebrews 
had correct ideas of the good which they an- 
ticipated, they would have found itin J 
as sare as he was the complete fulfilment of 
their hopes? Hence we must admit, either 
that he was not what they anticipated, or if 
he was, they did not know what their antici- 
pations were, And is it any more marvel- 
ous, that the Christians of the present age 
should misjudge as to the real fulfillment of 
their hopes, than it was that the ancient Jews 
should do sot All, or at lenst, a vast 
majority of the most intelligent minds, 
whether Christian or Heathen, are agreed 
that abont this period in the history of the 
Race, some new and wonderful developments 
are to be made. And is the long expected 
good to consist in the destruction of this 

` earth, or in the revivification of decayed ani- 
mal forms, or in the frustration of nature's 
laws? Is it not, rather, in the gradual, har- 
monious progression of the Rave, from infan- 
cy to manhood ; from discord to unity; from 
the animal to the Sernituart? 

This whole subject is presented in Mr. Da- 
yis's chart, in beautiful form and order, to 
the external eye. [We give some account 
of this chart on another page] Here you 
can see NATURE Bs it were, spread ont as a 
map before you. Man is represented as pro- 
gressing, from Savagism, Barbarism, Patri- 
archism, Civilism, to Republicanism. Sci- 
ence progresses from Simplism, Alchemy, 
Chemistry to knowledge systemetized, a uni- 
ty. Philosophy progresses from the Material, 
Analytical, Transitory, Synthetical to the 
Spiritual. And Theology progresses from 
Fetichism, Polytheism, Dusliam (good and 
„ovil God) to Monotheism. 

Contemplating nature thereforcas a whole, 
we find that she does not go back. All her 
changes, her so called catastrophes, her 
storms and earthquakes, but indicate the 
great laws of Association, Progression sud De- 
pelopmeni which have brought about the spir- 
rroat Bea, which we now behold not afar 
off, bat as very near, “ Prophets and kings 
desired it long, but died without the sight.” 

To some it is a great mystery, that Jews 
and Christians, when so often and for so long 
a time disappointed in the coming of their 
expected Messiah, should still “ hope on and 
hope ever,” that he will soon appear in the 
precise menner which tradition has taught 


them to look for him, And the Second Ad- 
ventists, though signally refuted in their no- 
tions about “the end of the world," contio- 
uo, nevertheless, to fix on one period after 
another, as if it were morally impossible for 
them to relinquish their hope. Well, soit is 
impossible :— 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


That which Jews, and Apostles, and mar- 
tyra expected und longed for, centuries ago, 
we now enjoy. That millenium which gen- 
erations, long since passed away, so much 
longed for, has dawned upon the buman race. 
Nor is it any more remarkable, that multi- 
tudes arc now living, who have no cycas lo 
seo what is developed in their presence, than 
it was that Jesus lived and died in the midst 
of a generation of believers, who did not know 
him. Their ignorance of his real character, 
did not arise from their skepticiam as to 
what they called Jehovah, nor their rejection 
of the sacred writings of those whom they 
rupposed to know the most of him, And 
the mass of the present age, as truly believe 
in the development of future good, and in a 
world of spirits. But like the Messiah of 
the Jews, that world is “afar of.” ‘There ts 
anjimpassable Igulf between them and the 
spirit world, placed there by the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament, and hence, they cannot 
pass it; True, they believe there waa a time 
when men and angels conversed with one 
another, but God has changed, so we must 
expect that privilege no more. 


HUMAN INFLUENCE. 


Tt is manifest, that all who havo ever at- 
tempted to speak or teach on the philosophy 
of human influence, have felt the want of ap- 
propriate terms, When msn controls rep- 
tiles, or beasts in a certain way, it is called 
charming, from carmen a verse, because the 
ancients exerted this power in the use of po- 
etry. And hence “ incantation” and “en- 
chantment,’’ from canto, to sing. 

“ Fascination,” from baskaino, to bewitch 
with the eye; and influence, exerted or ex- 
cited through the sense of sight, and hence, 
it was anciently called “the eyo bite.” 

When Mesmer commenced his career as 
an operator, some years ago, it does not seem 
to have occurred to him, or his immediate 
friends, that the influence he exerted, was 
precisely the same aa that which had been 
known from time immemorial, under the 
name of charm or fascination. And, surpris- 
ed and flattered by the extraordivary results 
which he found himself able to induce, he at 
once set about the formation of a theory of 
magnetism : and as he operated npon the 
liviog body, he called it " Animal Magnet- 
iam." 

But thia term, as it is well known, was 
never well received, even by believers in the 
thing which it was used to signify. And,so 


not knowing what else to call it, it was nat- 
ural thst his own name should have come 
into use, to signify an influence which he hud 
heen so conspicuous in bringing to the notice 
of the world. To the present time, in Eng- 
land. the term “mesmerism,” is generally 
used, when speaking on this subject, though 
in France, Germany, and Prussia, we believe 
no new terma have ever been suggested to 
take the place of "“ Animal Mugnetism.” 

In this country, various other terms have 
been substituted. In 1841, I first used the 
term “ Human Magnetism,” which has been 
very generally adopted by others. But as 
Professor George Bush suggested to me a 
term which I thought atill more appropriate, 
I adopted it, and have never heard of one 
which so nearly signified the thing meant, as 
the one towhich I nowrefer. If the leading 
idea in the subject now under notice, be sag- 
gested by the word sympathy, then why 
should we not use a term, which to say the 
least, may be easily accommodated to signi- 
fy a sympathetic influence,exerted or received? 

All object to the uso of the term animal 
when speaking of what belongs more to the 
human minp; and precisely the same objec- 
tion holda against the terms “ magnetism” 
and “electricity ;” for, strictly speaking, 
magnetism is far below the living body. Mr. 
Davis (A. J.) tella ua, that magnetism is a 
higher form of electricity. But this term 
applies to unconscious matter, not to the 
thinkiny, feeling substance. Hence, it were as 
correct to speak of an earthly mind, and earth- 
ly soul, as it ia to mpeak of “ electrical Psy- 
chology,” or the “electrical science of the 
soul.” 


The term “ biology,” has been pressed in- 
to use for similar reasons, which properly 
signifies the science of life, or physiology. 
And yet, we sometimes hear one speaking of 
being “ biologized,” or, as if he were to say 
" physiologized !" What would thie mean? 
Or, what are we to understand by it, when 
we hear one speaking of being " psycholo- 
gized!” Puychology signifies, simply, the 
" science of the roul.” Would it be advisa- 
ble to say, theologized, phrenologiszed, pale- 
tologized 7 

Tt is worthy of notice, that though most 
who have written on this subject, have sag- 
gested new terms, not one has followed his 
own suggestions. We suggested Human 
Magnetism, but gave it up for Pawaerism, 
which was originated by Prof. Bush. [This 
term has been adopted by Dr. Webster, in 
his large Dictionary.) Yet, Prof. Bush has 
never used this term, but goes back and uses 
the name of Mesmer. 3 

Mr. A. J. Davis originated a new term in 
1844. He called it “Olairmativess.” And 
he, also, haw abandoned bis own child, and 
now, we believe, uses the term, “ Human 


Magnetiom.” 
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Iris corious to read sume of ihe terms 
which various lecturers bave brought, or at- 
tempted to bring into ust, when «peaking of 
the ecience or fact uf spiritual, or human influ- 
ence. One calle it “ Absorption; another 
“ Paycodunamy;” another “ Miherology ;” 
another “Nourology;" and yet, another 
duba jt with the euphonious and classical 
term of “ Thusology |" 

‘Tha sense in which we use the term Pa- 
thetiom, when speaking of human or spirit- 
ual influence, may be scen from our prospec 
tus,and in the columns of the Philosoplur, ap- 
propriated to this aabject, It is the best, the 
moat expressive, and upproprinte, of any we 
have beon ablo to find And though Dr 
Wobstor has given it a place in his Dictiona- 
ry, we shall le randy for a beter one, as 
avon as Ít is angyewted, from whatever source 
it may como, 

If, as wo are taught, we ore all tending to 
a humunioua state of perfect unity, we 
doubt not oll tho truly spiritual will, by and 
by "svo eye to eye,” and agree in the use of 
terms, ‘They wil not shun each other, nor 
Invk eyes to see the beautiful and truc, but 
forgetting our peculiar individualisms which 
repel and drive us asunder, we shall expand 
in the broad circle of universal brotherhood. 

———— 

New Svuascaisess.—Now is tlie time for 
thy frionds of this paper, to make efforts for 
incrensing our list of subscribers. It will, 
doubtless, be a pleasant labor for each of our 
prosent patrons, to procare one or more new 
aulsoribera, A cloh of six might easily be 
ruixed, and in this way you would lessen the 
oxpenie, as you will perceive from our tern s 
stated on the last page. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


An interesting article will bo found under 
tho heud of Parneries, from the pen of 
Mr, Andrew J. Davis, in relation to his re 
ount sickness, and the means of his recovery. 

When in Hartford, Ct., on the 22d nlt, I 
had an interview with Mrs. Mettler, the 
Clalrvoyant,to whom Mr. Davis refers. She 
was, at the time, entranced by her husband, 
for the purpose of examining a sick ludy, 
On making an effort to bring her ont of the 
trance, aho seemed disinclined, and began a 
conversation with her guardinn angels, She 
then conversed with me freely, and when I 
aay that Í was very much attracted by her 
own apirit, I supposo I express the experi- 
oneco of most, if not all, who know her. Sle 
le an excellent woman, and fulfils n noble 
mission. 

And while on this subject, it is but an act 
al Justice, perhaps, for me to refer to a clair- 
wwant lady in this city, {Mre.4 Freeman, 17 
‘iu Phe) whose services ig healing the 
ust, during tho laat six or seven years, have 
pres hor a place in tbo confidence and af 


“es 


fections of many thousands who have con- 
sulted her. Physicians, clergymen, members 
of Congress, ladies and gentlemen of dir- 
tinction in the works of literature and geci- 
ence, have availed themselves of assistance 
from Mrs, Freeman's clairvoyance, and suf- 
fering maltitudes have becn benefited by her 
advice. 


CLrose or tne Fiast VoLrvse.—It will 
be noticed, that as we promised, we issue a 
double number this week. The issucs tothe 
close of the volume will be double, so aa to 
finish it with the end of the year 


Noricg to Sunscriners—Those of our 
friends who have subscribed only for six 
months, will please bear in mind. that the 
volume closes the last week in this month. 
O>~ No paper will be sent afler that for 
which the pay has not been forwarded to ue. 
The terms are, Que Dollar per Volume of six 
months. in advance. uf 


“ Maayetizisa ” sy Spirits.— We have 
an explanatory article on this subject, for 
our next number. We have been misappre- 
hended ; but a few remarks further will, we 
doubt not, make it all right. 


UNITY... 


The form and order of society, whieh shall Har- 
monize the antagonizing interests of all in a state 
ef attractive jodustry, eufliciency, bappines aud 
heaven, 


~ HEAVEN. 
EY ANDREW J. DAVIS. 
We continue our extracte from “ Na- 
tures Divine Revelations.” Who can 
read them, and not fee) attached to that 
“ better land?” 


It is pleasing to behold these heavenly 
societies; for I eee them at this moment 
existing in the most perfect degree of 
brotherly love, and joined inseparably 10- 
gether by constant agcending and de- 
ecending affections. [low very clear and 
bright are their countenances and ex- 
pressions! They are unblemished by ar- 
tificinlity, and unspotted by rudimental 
and grosa intrusione—for they are above 
aud superior to these, and highly devel- 
oped, The first eociety is indeed low in 
comparison to the highest; but the vari- 
ety and the degrees nevertheless form of 
the whole a complete brotherhood. The 
diversity consists in the different degrees 
of development; and the lowest cannot 
approach the highest, because of the 
dissimilarity of quality and spheres. But 
the lowest contains and involves the 
highest, while the latter in return com- 
prehends and pervadesthe whole spher 
manifesting a grace and beauty beyon 
the power of language to describe. And 
there exista almost an infinite variety of 
dispositions, of loves, of affections, and 
of wisdom among them; yet each modi- 
fication of previous conditions of mind is 


uly an ascending degree of refinement 


toward perfection. 
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The whole is beautiful — surparsingly 
beautiful and sublime! — for there exists 
that continual emanation of love nnd 
wisdom from societies and individual 
forms, displaying a brilliancy of illumin- 
ation beyond any light or color on earth. 
Tt is even so very bright and beautiful, 
that thoze in the lower societies who ap- 
proach, are almost thrown into ecstacies 
of delight. They become prostrated, and 
apparently fall on their faces, because of 
the beauty and brilliancy of the aroma 
that encompasses the superior societies 
of the spirit-home. 

Thus it is thatall preserve an order in 
their lives and situations; and thus it is 

t their approach to each other is grad- 
uated according to the unfolding of the 
Spiritual senses anil faculties to the exter- 
nal. They represent the circular and spi- 
ral forms; for there exists among them 
n uniform and also an ascending move- 
ment. And one is continually unfolding 
the possessions of another, even as from 
the.gerin are unfolded the body and the 
Hower. And even as the flower perpet- 
uates the apecies ot the plant, so does the 
superior society pervade the lower one, 
and is constantly introducing them into 
its own vast possessions; and thus all 
go onward to a atill higher sphere of 
spiritual and intellectual elevation. 

I now proceed to relate the external 
beauties that appertain to this second 
aphere of human existence. For it is 
necessary that the whole aspect of the 
spirit-liome should he vividly represented 
to the inhabitants of the earth, so that it 
may be an inducement for them to ad- 
vance in their social and spiritual condi- 
tion, 

1 bebold the spiritual Sphere as con- 
taining all the uties of the nalural 
sphere combined and perfected. Andin 
every natural sphere these beautics are 
represented, though in the first and ru- 
dimental degree; so that every earth is 
of itself an index and an introduction to 
the beauty and grandeur that are exist- 
ing in the second sphere. For from the 
natural the spiritual is unfolded, or made 
manifest. 

The extended surface of thia sphere, 
I perceive, presents regular and gentle 
undulations, which render the whole di- 
versified and exceedingly inviting. And 
very extensive plains sre presented, 
which are clothed with great fertility, 
and with innumerable varieties of forms 
such as deck the bosom of the earth, 
when oll things are fuvorable to a thrifty 
production. fn those vast plains is rep- 
resented the most perfect order. They 
are gardens, typical of purity, unity, and 
celestial love. Their diversified paths 
continually lead to new and instructive 
portions, all of which aro useful os dis- 
playing Divine love and wisdom, which 
generate unity and affinity in all created 
things. All flowers, and even their leaves, 
are observed ns so many voices pro- 
claiming the beauty of interior perfection, 
and the infinite source from which they 
sprang. Every plant, flower, bird ond 
tree, ių perceived and appreciated ns the 
expresa creation of Divine love and Di- 
vine action, 

And there isa beauty in the external 
of each created thing, which is, of itself, 
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an open expression of celestial Jove and 

weviaxiom. The flowers and foliage ara of 

the most variegated appearance, and 

their variety renders themi instructive 
uil impressive, insomuch that they act 
as enchantments upon the minds of those 
who hebold theim, and induce thoughts 
beautiful, elevating, and edifying. A fra- 
g@rence perpetually ascends frum thos 
wast plains of creation, giving light and 
brilliancy to the atmosphere, which is 
thereby rendered suitable to be inhaled 
as the breath of love, and exhaled as the 
thoughts of wisdom. Every created thin 
possesses within itzelf'a living love and 
affection ; ang thiais communicated from 
one thing to another, all things thus be- 
coining, as it were, electrified aud illu- 
mined, ‘The beauty of onc flower is iga- 
parted to another, which in its turn com- 
Municates an equal bestowment upon 
others. And thus those plains are n 
living representation of Divine love and 
wisdom. 

There exists among the many inviting 
things of this sphere, a peculiar blending 
of inheront affections that different forna 
Possess, This remark applies to ull things 
in the spiritual spheres. The beginning 
and ening of things appear not; but 
their actual! existence ia mide manifest 
with all their living boauties, 

Wisdom lire existing, consists not in 
words, nor in the depths of the memory, 
but io the actual manifestation thatevery 
thing vividly displays. lu other words, 
instruction and admonition are not de- 
rived from spoech, but trom nction and 
representation, And every thing here is 
profitable nod practicable—uothing is 
useless or imaginative, 

Those of the first society dwell much 
in the delights of these plains, and their 
variegated foliage, from a sense of sus- 
ceptibility of love, but not with an appre- 
ciation of wisdlotn; and they are thereby 
instructed, developed and rendered pure. 
Herein is displayed a perfect adaptation ; 
for while they are irresistibly drawin to 
the beauties thus presented, those beai- 
ties in return breathe into theim the 
breath of living love, enkindling the 
flame of perfect wisdom, which then 
burn to purity, All things are adapted 
to the necessities of man, and this they 
feel, both from an inherent conscious- 
ness, and also from a living desire to be- 
come instructed inthe ways of goodness, 
which are these paths that lead through- 
out the many portions of the Sphere. 

Those of the second society evjoy very 
much the unity displayed among those 
of the first group, and aleo the flelights 
courted by the first. Besides this, they 
are continually investigating, analyzing, 
exploring and cultivating, those many 
things which are withia their sphere of 
comprehension, and thus producing liv- 
ing evidences of their wisdom and united 
ingenuity. 

hose of the éhurd society are to the 
rest ministering angels, directing spirits, 
and perfect examples of exalted wisdom. 
By their knowledge, the lower socicties, 
nud even the spiritual possessions of the 
whole spbere, are illuminated und made 
bright, beautitul and enchanting. 

There are also flowing through these 
gardens, rivers of clear and placid wa- 


ters; and even in these nre exemplified 
the ceaseless flowings of love and wis- 
dom, that are breathed, not only into 
Heaven, but into the universe, and be- 
come the light ond life of all created 
things. The love of each society, like 
the still water agitated by a falling pebble 
expands and waves throughout all the 
lower and higher spheres, until the wave 
has almost reached the bouuds of spice, 
which ig then filled with love. ‘Thore 
is no limiting the extension of the wave 
of water, nor can the unfoldings of love 
be circumscribed. And as the waters 
will roll geutly against the shore, so love 
flows forth and unfoldu itself until it be- 
comes emerged into wisdom, which then 
is rendered surpassingly beautiful, be- 
canse Love is its ereative soul and living 
principle. 

‘Those rivers are representations of 
Divine crention, They also represent 
life; for as the river Hows from the rill, 
so Life flows froms the germ that is de- 
posited deep in the interior of the Uni- 
verse; and as the rill flows into and be- 
comes an immense ocean, so life flows 
into and becomes the animating soul of 
all things. These rivers are so very clear 
and translucent, that the brilliancy of the 
azure heavens is in them vividly reflect- 
ed. And as night makes the stars appear, 
so do these waters represent the whole 
celestial scenery above them, 

These rivers flow through valleys 
abounding in the most beautitul and vari- 
ed creations, and in every species of va- 
negated foliage that also adorns those vast 
plains; and the whole presents the most 
exalted representation of life and wisdom. 

I beheld, also, groves that are of the 
most charming and enchanting charac- 
ter. It is impossible to behold them 
without being impressed with new and 
beautiful thoughts, such as they natoral- 
ly suggest. In these groves are ‘repos- 
ing those who investigate and who love 
wisdom and the divine mind supremely, 
And those that are in the first society, or 
in love only, court the refreshing ahades 
of those groves, and learn with docility, 
and yet with dignity, of the beauties that 


„are around and above them, and are in- 


structed by these beauties’ expounders. 

I perceive that all spirits are engaged 
in loving their neighbors, and nivae 
tbeir welfare; and here is good will 
without distinction. I perceive that spir- 
its are engaged in exploring the fields of 
thought, and searching deeply into the 
causes of thinga; aud thus they learn of 
love and accumulate wisdom, And there 
is no inertia, no stagnation, but activity 
aod industry are visible in every depart- 
ment of this heavenly sphere. And it 
is well to relate that every one is engag- 
ed in that for which he has un affection, 
and there is, therefore, no confusion, 
Nor nre there any disqualifying condi- 
tions, but every due is qualified to labor 
in that for which he has an affection. 
Affections are varied according to the 
degrees to which each spirit, from the 
first to the highest society, hus advanc- 
ed in the stages of development. Leuce 
industry is equal, useful, harmonious, and 
reciprocal; for every one grayitates to 
the situation which accords with his pre- 
disposing desire. 
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Moreover, I behold here some of th 
most magnificent crentions of will an 
wisdom. It is well to remark that ever: 
thing crented in this sphere is stiggeste: 
by love, and perfected by wisdom,—am 
is, therefore, a living projection fron 
their minds. Things ure creuted b; 
Will; and these I discover are distribut 
ed in a uniform manner throughout thi 
plains, valleys, rivera and groves of tin 
spirit-home,. I discover constructions o 
the most grand ond magnificent charac 
ter, each having a brilliancy and illumin 
ation according to the advanced state o 
the society io which it is found. Th 
first society have creations which are rep 
resentations of their love, and will, anc 
uncultivated wisdom; and these they be 
hold as representations of their interio 
thoughts. The creations of the secon 
socicty display more uniformity, order 
am! usefalness; aud thus they subsery: 
the purposes of the first society am 
themselves. The third society havi 
splendid constructions, too vast and ele 
gant to describe, and the most ambitiou 
imagination could not transcend them it 
its conceptions. For they are, io reality 
too perfect and too magnificent to tn 
conceived of by auy mind in its rudi 
mental state of being. 

And there exists among them a per 
vading happiness; a soothing and tran 
quilizing clement of forgiveness and uni 
versal love; a cordiality in the hestow 
inent of inherent love upon each other 
aud a mingling, aud yet perfect harmo 
ny of thougtus, all of which it is delight 
ful to contemplate. These manitesta 
tions all proclaim the divinity of the lifi 
anil love that flow into and animate al 
the heavens, 

The waftings of thought from om 
mind to nnother, are such as can be fel! 
and yet no spirit receives thought uncon 
genial with ita quality and being. Thes 
waftings are breaths that are inhaled b, 
unfolded spirits willing to receive them 
it appears as if thoughts were continual 
ly descending into the recesses of les 
advanced spiritual existence, and als 
asceuiing through all the higher sphere 
even tə the highest, which is the ses 
and throne of the Divine Mind. 

There nre truths here known to th 
most novel and mysterious chdracter 
but these I am not permitted to relat 
at this time; for they are unimportant t 
the human race. Yet there ja a class a 
truths which it is profitable to mentior 
—uud these are concerning the experi 
ences, opinions, and beliels, that exis 
among the inhnbitants of this spiritun 
sphere. 

J perceive that when infants are intra 
duced from the buman races into tli 
first society they are believed to be bori 
among them: for appearances to thei 
are the same as to families in the humani 
race. After the infant ia ushered int 
their midst, they behold and aud adinin 
it; for it teaches tenderness, kindnes: 
aud immaculate purity. Infants, there 
fore, are caressed, nourished, guided 
admonished by them, according to th 
high degree of love and wisdom tha 
exists among the various societies. Th 
infant is beheld as constituted only c 
love, and as possessing inherent qualitie 
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hot aed} tule with spirits from the 
oocce ast Het are iperteetly devel- 
oy ob avhila p the hinnan body, and with 
cad oe have had their faculties and 
epiitind priieiples misdirected, obstruct- 
tal, ab dlinconcerted. Thus, L perceive 
that inberiles persons, especially if they 
havo become wo by accident or disease, 
mu rorvived into this sphere as infant 
npiritn, mul are then unfolded aud render- 
od Imoutiful. 

1 moreover perceive that those who 
ore imteriorly deformed from birth, have 
no identity, or even birth, in the higher 
nphere, And go it is with all unorgun- 
jæd bodies; for such are not capable of 
developing the qualities and fuculties of 
the spirit, and hence do not preserve their 
identity. 

Spirits from the buman race, who 
have been from birth dejected aud dis- 
consolated, and who have suffered trials 
and afflictions of the most severe charac- 
ter, are received to the bosom of the first 
or second, or third society, with excced- 
ing great joy—so great is the fondness 
of love for them, and the desire to make 
them happy. They are received to the 
bosom of their affection, and to the life 
of their love, na the mother receives and 
embraces ber child. They are cherish- 
ed and loved with all the combined nt- 
fection that dwells in the depths of each 
spirit. How joyful it is to see those wel- 
comes, and those soothing and tranquil- 
izing affections breathed into that spirit 
who has suffered trials and afflictions in 
the human race! 

The quality of a spirit is at once pera 
ceived, and what is better than all, is, 
the dwellers in this sphere judge not by 
external or superficial manitestutions, 
such as passions or impulses of the soul, 
and by the quality aud advanced state of 
the apirit itself; and it is according to 
this that they love the apirit introduced 
into their midst. Yet the strength of 
their love is in proportion to the capubil- 
ity of the introduced spirit to appreciate 
aud etijoy it Love is not bestowed too 
nbundantly, nor is any privilege granted 
which is not useful; but every thing of 
this nature is graduated according to ca- 
pabilities, Thus it is that “to whom 
much is given, of bim is much requir- 
ed.” ‘This ia a truth which angels know; 
and these are the words of superior wis- 
dom, 

And what may appear strange is, that 
often when a spirit leaves the human 
forin and is introduced into this sphere, 
it for a moment cannot realize the change, 
for it is imperceptible. Spirita retain 
the same bodily form in the spirit! 
sphere; and at first thoy feel as if they 
were only trauaferred to a country they 
knew not It is, however, not long atter 
the transition before their interior senses 
are opeved; and then they behold and 
apprecinte the change, and the beauties 
with which they are surronnded, And 
some spirits appear to wouder that they 


not believe it while in the body; for now 
itappears so tangible, and so perfectly 
agreeable with the universal teachings 
of natural Jaw. 


From the Family Journal 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE UNION. 


“A brighter morn awaits the buman day 
When every transfer of Earth's natural gifta, 
Shall be a commerce us poon words aud works, 
When poverty und wealth, the thirst of tame, 
The tear of infamy, disease, and woe, 
War with ita million horrors, 
Fhall live but in the memory of time, 
Who like a penitent libertine, shalt start, 
Look back anil shudder at bis younger years '* 


To the workers of the American Con- 
tinent, this Association comes with many 
strong and prgent claims. Breathing 
those hallowed principles of peace and 
good will taught by bim who wept over 
aud blessed curth’s unfortunate, it can 
not hut accomplish the objects for which 
its early friends are laboring. Amid the 
wrecks of hundreds of other societies 
formed for the benefit of the laboring 
class, this stands upon n firm and sure 
foundation, aiming at the destruction of 
uo part of our glorious national fabric, 
but pledging itself to the support of this 
Union, in its integrity, aud to the defence 
of the rights of labor, it is fast spreading 
from the cold North to the sunny South. 
Already has its olive branch been grarp- 
eil in the land of golden ore, anid the in- 
fant state will soon {vel ity influence, 

That it is national and democratic in 
its character, none cau deny. While 
other associntions extend their blessings 
to only particular clussee, the brotherhood 
says to all workers aud true reformers, 
come wilh us. It hns for its primary ob- 
ject the elevation of labor and the resto- 
ration of man's long withheld, but God- 
given right to Jand, home and education. 
Tt recognizes ull men as brothers, bound 
together by a common humanity, aud as 
joint-heirs having au equal right to the 
inheritance which a common Father has 
bestowed upon all of his children. It 
cluiins that the laws of nature, approved 
hy reason, justice and humanity, are par- 
amount to mere statutory enaciments as 
far as principles of right are involved, 
and “under the guidance of these it rec- 
ognizes the right of every man to the full 
product of his toil, as well as to a local- 
ity upon this earth, sacred from the touch 
of grasping landlordisin, wud in whieh 
he shall have full right to develop and 
exercise bis physical and intellectual en- 
ergics, The God of Nature has never 
created] in man wants which that God 
is unable to supply; and inasmuch as 
the produets of the soil ure necessary to 
sustain life, every person who has a 
right to live, has also a right ta occupy 
and jinprove so nich of the soil as may 
be required for this purpose; and any 
attempt made by ove man, or body of 
tuen, to deprive him of this right, is an 
attvinpt to deprive him of the provisions 
Which Nature bas prepared for him. 

This order holds, that “the laborer is 
worthy of bis hire,” and justly entitled to 
the entire product of his toil—pot 1 mere 
pittoite deult out with a sparing hand 
by an overseeing task-master—und that 
any organization of socicty, or system of 


one man to employ and appropriate to 
himself portion of another’s earnings, 
is contrary to the voice of reuson, the dic- 
tates of humanity, and the laws of God. 
The Brotherhood seeks to enroll under 
its broud banner all true friends of man, 
of whatever caste or creed, party or sect 
—all who acknowledge the fraternity of 
the whole human race—all who are wil- 
ling to nssist in the promotion of the ends 
of Justice—to unite all true laborers and 
all true disciples of Truth, upon the com- 
mon platformi of humanity, to exercise 
the sum total of their physical and men- 
tal energies for the welfare of the whole 
human race, Jt is a Mutual Benefit and 
a Literary Association. Its inwe ond 
regulations provide for a library and a 
inion of capital, if necessary, or desired 
by the members. In many respects is is 
similar to other secret sovieties. Its fees 
anıl dues are low, and intended to come 
within the reach of all, “As it mands 
now, our Order not only enforces Broth- 
erhood, protects the widow, cherishes 
the orphan, follows every brother to the 
grave, with its love, trith, nnd hope, but 
it also dignifies Labor in all its ceremo- 
nies, appenls to the men who toil, with 
its impressive rites, seizes the intellect 
of the land with its syropathy for suffer- 
ing genius, but taking its stand upon the 
gruves of our futhers, it utters this sol- 
einu affirmation:x— The Amerinan Un- 
ion—renred in the blood und tears of the 
martyrs, is the last altar of human frec- 
dom on the globe; a holy shrine, sacred 
forever to the Brotherhood of Man, We 
will maintain and defend that Union, even 
to the latest breath’ Can an Order like 
this do hnm? Can it fhil to do good? 
Its rites are disfigured by no ridiculous 
mummery,—its obligations need no blas- 
phemous oaths to bind the brothers into 
one, The most conscientious in regard 
to secret societies, will find nothing iu the 
H, F, to alarin their religious or political 
prineintn Come with us then, ye who 
ove mnn — our brother, that country 
which is‘our home, that God who is our 
father. Lay your hand npon onr altar, 
affirm your belief iu God, resolve to 
maintain the American Union, und with 
rites more beautiful from their mystery, 
you will become a brother of the Union 
of the H.F. 

Persons wishing to become members 
of the brotherhood, or have circles insti- 
tuted in their vicinities, will receive iit- 
formation and assistunce by addressing, 
yost-paid, George Lippard, Philadelphia, 

enn.; James P. Murphy, Lockport; E. 
A. Marsh, Rochester; William N, Finn, 
Auburn; Henry D. Barron, Troy; oF 
Parson EÈ. Day, New York City. 


Carvea. 
Auburn, N: Y., 1850, 


—— 


ASPIRATION. 
The Sermon of Theodore Parker, from 
which we have, before quoted, was on 


the following text: 

Philippians, itt Chap. IUA and 14th os Forget- 
ting those (hangs which are behind, aud reaching 
forth upto those things which are before. 

Last Sunday, I spoke of trust in God, 
as on the two previous Sundays of self- 


lid uot eee it before, and that they did government that recoguizes the right of respect, nnd of earnestness of purpose. 
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To-day I ask your attention to a sermon 
on the Christian's ideal, and the bypo- 
crite’s pretence, asubjectcloscly connect- 
ed with the three last sermons. 1 have 
spoken of the steady, consistent conduct 
of such as have a practical trust in God, 
as also of those who have a distrust in 
him. To-day I shall speak chiefly of 
the hypocrite’s pretence ; on some follow- 
ing Sunday I hope also to speak of the 
Christian's ideal, and hia attempt to real- 
ize it in life. 

There is always a condition in which 
man wishes to be, but ia not. He wish- 
es to be a wiser man, a better man,—to 
have more self respect, a complete ear- 
nestnexs of purpose, a more perfect 
trust in God, In his special character ag 
schoolmaster, as tnivister, as shoemnker, 
or whatever his calling, he wishes to be 
a better workman, and accordingly he is 
constantly ashamed of bis cluinay and 
bungling work, which comes of his bun- 
gling character. Every boy at school, 
who is more than a lubber, longs to be n 
better scholar. Whut we wish to be, but 
are not, is our ileal, and 1 suppose that 
every honest, self-respecting, earnest man 
has an ideal of this sort, and we are, all 
of us, ashamed when we confront that 
ideal with our actual daily life. 

Hence, with liturgics of the Christiau 
world, at least all of them coming from 
earnest men, who sought all in their 
power to be religious, After confront- 
ing man’s life witb hia ideal, they confesa 
we are but miserable things, fit. for no 
good thing, and that there is no help in 
us; for there is a natural tendency iu all 
men to exaggeration, as well as to ita 
opposite. Wheo we compare ourselyes 
with what we know we ought to be, how 
we do hate ourselves. In those better 
moments, when the word of God is light- 
ning io our eyes, and flaming in our 
hearts, how low our lives siuk in our 
view. We see in a moment how far we 
are from what we ought to be, how far 
from having gained the power which 
grasps at all around, and masters difficult 
things, as the garduer’s boy culls here 
and there a flower, and blends them in- 
to a beautiful garland. How far are we 
from that self denial which never holds 
back, Uie courage which grows cooler 
and firmer in the midst of danger, the 
justice which will never wrong another, 
which will never wrong ourselves, which 
can speak the blessed beatitudes, a 

and love toall men come peace or 
war, a faith which will not wear, a love 
that never fails; and we all fear we shall 
never attain to them in our whole lives, 
but the ideal thereof hovers before us, 
and puts its arma about us in our mo- 
ments of conscience, and fills us with 
sad feara and disdain of every thing that 
we are, and every thing we shall ever 
be. When I have done auy thing which 
seems good, this ideal says to ine, “ why 
- did you nor do it betrer—try aguin.” 
But Í do not despise myself because | thus 
feel; I should be urged to a more honest, 
earnest, prayerful life. 

Aud there will always be this differ- 
ence between me aud my ideal. When 
I come to-day to look at my ideal of yes- 
terday, it is no longer the wame, and to- 
morrow I shall have another just as far 


before me. This ideal of excellence is 
the horizon that bounds my view. If [ 
pe forward, it advances, and the farther 
go, the farther it flies before me. This 
phenomenon takes placa in the life of 
every self-respectful, earnest man, that 
trusta in God. He flies to heaven in his 
ideal, while he etill lives on earth. He 
continually confeases his sine, and prays 
to grow better. Jtis only the frivolous 
Pharisee who worships, “I thank thee, 
oh Father, that Jam not as other men.” 
The carnest-hearted publican praya to 
God, confessing himeelf a sinner; and 
even the chief of the Apostles did but 
count himself tne least of all, nod unwor- 
thy to be an Apoatle, 
tia only the dauber that is perfectly 
satisfied with his Franklins and Wash- 
ingtona, while the true artist is ever dis- 
satisfied. To Angelo’s vision, a greater 
beauty looked out of his marble, and 
shamed the sculptor; a fairer Madonna 
smiled divinely than the virgin that Ra- 
phael drew; he saw it with his eyes, but 
he had not bands to paint. It is only the 
bantum poet who feels entiafied with the 
frivolous rhymes that live in hia jingled 
verse,—while the Jofticr bard, the favor- 
ite of the muses, crowved with their 
nine fold Wreath, is ashamed of his 
work, 

No institution ever comes up complete- 
ly to its ideal, it only approaches it. 
How sell-respectful Paul greets the Ro- 
man and Corinthian churches which he 
had founded, Ilow earnest Cromwell 
chides the Parliament, in his time of pow- 
er! How the stern Puritans of New 
England, in their log mecting-houses, re- 
buked the churches for their pride and 
self-conceit, and unwillingness to endure 
toil and suffering, for the truth's sake. 
Their daily lite came far behind their 
ideal. It is well to see men look at 
their ideal, and feel they could do better 
than they do. To see nations do so, ad- 
vance and reform: their constitution, rev- 
olutionize the firat principles of their 
government to unite nearer with their 
ideal. We take very litle interest in the 
man or nation that knows nothing of 
thia struggle. At every step, this sense 
of short-coming presses on us, and cou- 
tinually produces good. David, in the 
Old Testament, was a mnn whin strug- 
gled for the ideal, though hu daily tell in- 
to sin. To this struggle we are indebt- 
ed for the Palins, which like the Geysers 
of Iceland, pressed up from underneath 
the dreadful weight of polar snow. I say 
then, we all have an ideal better than 
fact. It is indispensable toa man who re- 
spectas himaclf, who is earnest in his mor- 
al purpose, who trusts iu God. We shall 
never get on without it, and I suppose it 
will continually urge us on, drawing us 
farther on and bigher up towards heaven. 


THEOLOGY. 

Since Newton we have known some- 
thing of what holds the physical universe 
together. It is not abstract muthemartics, 
but it is a power exerted in a way which 
can be mathematically defined. ‘I'he 
uniformity of this action and the simplic- 
tiy of the terms by which it is defined, 
lead us straight up to an infinite God, 
just as surely as the warm grasp of a 


human hand leada us up to a live man. 
Gravitation is nothing but the visible will 
of the Almighty Spirit. The stutement 
that the intensity of this force ia inverse- 
ly as the square of the distance, is the 
great physical law of God, Sccording to 
which he bolds the universe together. 
Out of it growa all physical order, har- 
moyy and motion. 

But what holdes the higher moral uni- 
verse together? What is the cement of 
that little corner of it called human soci- 
etv? This question is yet to find its 
Newton. Every day, in the inost revered 
quarters, we meet with the dogiia—more 
absurd than the primeval astronomy that 
taught the diurnal revolution of the sun 
around the earth—that the laws of the 
statute books—of church and stute—are 
all that we have to depend on against an- 
archy and hell upon earth. We are tulked 
to and preached to us if the great sense 
of imoral obligation grew out of hunan 
codes and was a matter of education ; 
that if we should impair this artificial 
moral sense by admitting the fallibility— 
the non-authority—of any item of the 
code or codes aforesnid, society would 
fnil to pieces. That we should sce in 
that event, all over the face of the moral 
world, just what we inay now see on a 
little corner of Worcester hill, or worse. 
it is gravely given ont to us, that if we 
persuade a sound soul to repudiate n stat- 
ute, howeyer wicked, that moment we 
have destroyed or fearfully impaired in 
that soul the source of moral obligation, 
the allegiance to law in general, on 
which the safety and order of society de- 
pends, 

Surely we shall not be avcused of any 
propensity to undervalue human rencon, 
but we do affirm that this popular state- 
ment of ite function in cementing society, 
by its legislative productions, is as silly 
and ridiculous as it would be to suppose 
this planet held ther by the brambles 
and greenaward that grow on it The 
moral cement of society is something 
decper, It is a great senge of morul ob- 
ligation—of right and wrong—which is 
innate; a law impressed upou every cre- 
ated spirit, which by the voluntary self- 
action of that spirit—its free agenay tech- 
nically so culled—may be impaired or re- 
iutorced, more or less, but which no bu- 
man legislation can supersede or replace, 
any more than mere cultivation can he 
m ticuted for the soil which is cultivat- 
ed. 

In the utter wreck, then, of all outward 
laws and religions, we have a foundation 
to fall back upon, which is safe. We 
may rely upon human nature under all 
its varied vationlities; under all the 
perversions of civil law, which range be- 
tween anerchy and despotism; under all 
the corruptions of divine law, which 
shade away from the brown to the jet 
black superstitions, that by virtue of the 
great native impression of the higher law 
it will produce, for the moat part, good 
fruits. Hence it is that existence is tol- 
erable even under the worst of all ays- 
tems of despotism, negro slavery under 
white nabobism. Hence it is that there 
is even a beautiful crop of piety under 
that most unfavorable of all atmospheres 
—the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. If 
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history be strictly questioned, she will 
be obliged to confcas that under all forms 
of government, under all forms of pagan- 
ism, and even of infidelity, there have 
flourished more virtues than vices in the 
ageregnte. The only stark exception 
that the stiffest theologian can point to, 
is that of the two little rowdy cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. But what were 
they to all the vale of Jordan, Palestine, 
—the world ? 

Reason, history, the Bible itself, pro- 
claims that there is a law written on the 
human heart, which is the true founda- 
of all practical theology, the cohesive nt- 
traction of the moral universe —Sunday 
Chronolype. 


PATIETISM. 
Disease cared without druga; character im- 


proved without degrading punisimeut; progres- 
sion without disease! 


From the Spirit Meseuger. 
HUMAN MAGNETISM. 

Brethren :—Thu spirit moves me to 
write you this morning, and to give you, 
and the many friends of the Harmonial 
Philosophy, an account of my recent ill- 
ness. And here let ine express my grat- 
itude for the many exhibitions of frater- 
nal love which iny late condition excited 
in the bosoms of the friends of truth and 
hurmony. 

The question has been often asked— 
“How could you liave been so ill?” 
And I have noticed with considerable 
interest the various speculations which 
this question has developed. My illness 
was occasioned by a Typhoid fever—the 
concentration of all fever diseases. And 
among all the theories ns to the origin of 
such a fever in my organism, Í have no- 
ticed but one which approached any- 
where near the real cause of the physical 
disturbance in question, In troth, friends, 
it is impossible for me to ever have any 
other fever, except for a few days, while 
my spiritual or mental exercises continue 
go excessive and exnited. 

Previous to my illness, for six weeks, 
I was constantly engaged in writing upon 
the moat stupendous subject that ever in- 
cited human thought; and my whole 
mental organization was exercised ex- 
tremely; for my subject is “Gud—the 
Ruler of the Universe,” This extreme 
exercise of the spiritual faculties pressed 
my entire system into the extreme posi- 
tive state, which inevitably developa the 

fever that caused my execeding prostra- 
tion. Those friends who have familiar- 
ized their minds with the philosophy of 
disense, as untolded in “The Great Har- 
monin,” Vol, 1, will readily ondersiand 
the causes and nature of my illness 
But evough of this. 

My principal object in writing is, to re- 
late the wonders of my restoration. Ip 
the early stages of my fever, T was daily 
visited by an allopathic physician of ac- 
knowledged skill and ability; but, as m 
complaint became more positive, his fait 
in my vitimate restoration to bealth sub- 
sided, and it was generally believed, hy 
those who witnessed my condition, that 
I should soon become a permanent resi- 
dent in the spirit land. But Mrs, Mettler, 
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of Bridgeport, Conn., hearing through 
the agency of n notice in the Messenger, 
of my condition, came immediately to 
Cambridge, where L was then temporari- 
ly residing. My case was submitted to 
her inspection, and hier diagnosis of the 
symptoms was exceedingly scctirate. 

ut of several millions of medicines 
which exist in the world, her discrimi- 
naling perceptions selected, for my case, 
two simple vegetuhle remedies, Of 
these a tea was made and administered 
according to her directions. Through 
the agency of this simple tea, the appli- 
enbility of which to my complaint the 
wisdom of a clairvoyant could only dis- 
cover, my fever was subdued. 

Now I put this down to the credit of 
clairvoyance; for the Typhoid Fever is 
the most obstinate of all positive distur- 
bances; and, onder the treatment of the 
most skillful physicians, it is known as a 
fever which exhausts itself or the patient 
—onie or the other must die. But clair- 
voyance accomplishes in a few hours 
what the medical science of modern days 
claases among the impossibilities. 

Cowhined with the tea, in the removal 
of this fever, was human tnagnetism, 
sometimes called psychology, I can 
never forget the morning when the fol- 
lowing miracle wus wrought upon me, 
The physician who had seen me but two 
days previous, gave it ag his opinion that 
I should be obliged to remain in bed six 
weeks, and abstain from food twenty 
days longer, [had already sunk so low 
in physical strength that I could not turn 
in bed, nor assist myself with my hands. 
And my food and medicine, for nenrly 
three weeks, with but tew exceptions, 
had been confined to Congress Water, 
which I drank freely. Such was my 
coudition whem Mra. Mettler, in accord- 
ance with her interior directions while in 
the clairvoyant state, came to my bed- 
side, nnd, taking my hand in her own, 
and gazing a few moments steadily in 
my eyes, said :—“ Vow you can raise up 
tn your bed.” The requisite strength and 
confidence to do so flowed throughout 
my system in an instant; and I forthwith 
rused up with oase. Now she mude 

down my spine, and over my en- 
tire body, and bade me walk from my 
bed to a chair, which had been prepared 
for the purpose, about four yards from 
the bed I was occupying. This } did 
with astonishing ease; and I rested in 
my chair that day nearly four hours. 
Thus I substantially took up my bed and 
walked. 

Every morning, about the aame hour, L 
was inngnetized (or psychologized) by the 
lady whose name and fame you have fre- 
guay heard of; and in ten days I could 

rive out and enjoy the sunlight aud air. 
But here let me acknowledge the careful 
nursing which I received at the hands of 
Mr. Mettler, to whose prompt attention 
and fraternal watchfulness 1 owe much 
of the health I so rapidly received. And 
I trust he will always thus co-operate 
with his companion in her visits to, and 
treatment of the sick and distressed. 

The harmonizing and tranquilizing in- 
fluence of this illness upon my body and 
mind was deep and thorough. Bin 
more healthy now than I huve been for 


years. My entire system has experienced 
a species of regeneration or purification; 
and my mind ie vastly more free to ex- 
plore the infinite ramifications of those 
great and lofty subjects which will con- 
stitute the vital system of my future yol- 
umes—The Great Harmonia. While I 
continue on the earth my life shall be de- 
voted to the work of human happiness 
and progression ; and brethren, my pray- 
er is that you, and all who see the TRUTH 
as it is in Nature oud God, may lovingly 
and zealously co-operate in the full and 
complete accomplishment of the same 
ends. Yours in the bonds of nffection, 
Anprew J. Davis. 


Symveatay.—The tear of sympathy 
never folls in vain. Jt waters and fertili- 
zes the soil o” the moat sterile heart, sud 
canses it to flourish with the beautiful 
flowers of gratitude and love. And as 
the summer clouds weep refreshinent on 
the parched earth, and leave the sky more 
beautiful than before, with the rainbow of 
promise arching in the cernlean dome, so 
the tear of sympathy not only refreshes 
the heart on which it drops, but it elevates 
and hesutifies the nature of him from 
whom it aprings. A sympathizing heart 
is n spring of pure water bursting forth 
from the mountain ride. Ever pure and 
swect in itself, it carries gladness and joy 
on every ripple of ite sparkling current. 


From the Owhkash Democrat. 
PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENTS. 
A Cuant, exhibiting the Progressive 

History, and Approaching Destiny of 

Man. By Andrew Jackson Davis. 

The world has become pretty well as- 
sured that progression is 4 law of nature. 
Few will cavil at this, ns a general pro- 
position. Nevertheless, in systemizing 
anıl arranging the order of progress, men 
will differ materially in tracing general 
principles to minute details and specific 
applications. Here, while full freedom 
of opinion is accorded, and each one 
sustains his own favorite notions, let 
there be acandid interchange of peculiar 
views and ideas. 

It is in this spirit that the appended 
chart is presented, Let each one receive 
it for what his own intelligence accepts 
it as being worth. 

A word of its history, What ia here 
presented, is a portion of a chart con- 
structed by A. J. Davie, of New York, 
the noted Clairvoyant He professes to 
have been impressed with the general 
principles aud specific fentures of this 
work, while in the independent clairvoy- 
ant state. It it but an epitome and out- 
line of the philosophy and order of pro- 
gress presented in hie work entitled 
“ Nature’s Divine Revelations.” 

This, in our view, neither increases 
nor diminishes ita credibility. It is not 
necessary to entertain a belief in the re- 
ality of clairvoyance, to discover what- 
ever of truth there may be, if any, in 
this view of natural progrras. It is to be 
judged by itself, independent of any 
source from which it is alleged to have 
been derived. 

As affording matter for the contempla- 
tion of the curious and speculative, we 
present it to our readers — 
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SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


EXPLANATION, 


Tho first coluni exhibits the order of 
development, froin Savagism, 
which was the Primitive state, to Repub- 
licanism, which is the Ultimate Social 
Destiny. There are five general periods 
of development; each succecling eol- 
umn corresponds with the Order of Pro- 
gress in the first. 

The Human Race is at present in n 
Transition State ;—nhout emerging trom 
the Fourth, and entering upon the Fifth 
Period of Development. 


NATURE, THE PHYSICIAN. 
BY PROF. I. M. COMINGS. 


It is a remark of the celebrated) Hufe- 
land, that “there has ever been an invis- 
ble church of true physicinns, who have 
continued faithful to nature, have acted 
under her direction, who have al] thought 
snd meant the same thiug, who will be 
understood throughout all ages, und in 
spite of the confusion of tonuies, Soch 
men are Hippocrates, Ovtius, Aroctiua, 
Baglivi, Sydenham, Huxham, Boerhave 
and Frauk” We may niro add the 
name of Samuel Thomson, whose no- 
tions may have been crude, whose theo- 
ries may have been vaguely expressed, 
atid whose education was defietive—yet 
his ideas nnd priuciples will be ns tinì- 
versally acknowledged as those advocat- 
ed by the illustrious names whom this 
distinguished German his mentioned 
above. What is it which has given these 
names and the principles they advocate 
such influence and world-wide authority ? 
It is because they adhere so closely to 
nature and regard ber teachings as supe- 
rior to art. 

The physician should be the seeing 
and the discriminating eye of nature; he 
should be her conscious reason and ac- 
tive will. Naturo and apirit together, 
constitute one whole. Nature, by her 
creative vital power and ortive instinct 
of healing, and the spirit, by its scientific 
recognizance of artificiul action, will ef- 
fect the natural process of healing. 

The physician’s skill can ouly assist 
when nature flags; when she is extinct, 
the aid of medicine is in vain, Medicus 
curai, nalura sanat morbos (the p'iysiv ii 
takes care of disease, notiie benle.) 
This is evidently as truc a maxim DOW as 
it was three hundred years ago, when it 
was written; and whenever our practi- 
tionere will follow the indications of such 
a teacher and obey her instructions thus 
marked out, we shall not only have leas 
disease to combat, but we shill be far 
more succeesiul in our treatment. 

There are those nmong us who are 
ready to “kick nature out of doors,” 
disclaim her teachings, regard the patient 
as the machine, and the physician as the 
regulator or overseer of this mechanism. 
They strive to prove that there is no such 
power as the “vis medicalriz nalure,” 
thet all these efforts are produced by 
some chemical changes, or assimilating 
action, which is constantly going on 
These views may be true, but they only 
prove the existence of this principle, and 
rather show the modus operandi of this 
power. We have no disposition to en- 
dow thie vis vite with form, personality, 
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locality or ideality ; all we contend for 
is, that whenever there ia a diseased state 
of the human aystem, there ia then an 
effort or action, immediately commenced, 
which is rectiperntive in its tendency and 
salutary in its fimetions—tliat the human 
organism is really a seli-repairing and 
selt-regulating machine, and that health 
will always pertain as long as this power, 
or principle, or recupcrative action, is 
nnimpeded or unembarrassed. It is this 
power which warda off or protects the 
systeni from the deadly iniasm, the con- 
tagion, and the ten thousand exposures, 
to which we are subjected on cvery side. 
Were it not for this, we should meet 
death on every haud, and tlestruction 
would be borne to us ou every breeze. 

This sulject has been most beautifully 
iMostrated by Dr. Werber, who quotes 
from Gellert in the following fable: “A 
blind man and a lame mau proposed to 
arrive at the same tiine to the saime place. 
The Jame man wae well aware of the 
way, but he lacked the power of motion ; 
the blind man wus able to move, but 
could not per€tive either the path or the 
goal. Sensible of their reciprocal wants, 
they soon found out the means of satis- 
fying eachother. The lame placed him- 
self upon the shoulders of the blind nnd 
directed him in the road; the blind bore 
the lame upon his back, and both of them 
obtuined their end.” 

The relation between these men illus- 
trates that of nature and the physician, 
Nature operates according to certain 
lawa, approprinte to the presevation of a 
healthy condition against disiurhing at- 
Incks; so she is always active to con- 
serve the normal organization and its 
functions, and to counteract disturbances 
inflicted on her from some external 
cause, She has the active fienlty, if we 
may so apenk, of producing organic and 
dynamic mutations. fu some cases she 
loses the power to act, or is enfeebled in 
her efforts, and then she needs the aid of 
the physician and those remedial agents 
which act in harmony with ber efforts, 
In this respect she resembles the strong, 
vigorous-lirnbed blind man, who wants a 
guide to rench hia place of destination, 
without jeopardy and within n short 
space of time; or, like the fame man, 
ghe is enfeebled in her efforts, and needs 
the strength which nature's physician 
and nature's remedies afford to gnin the 
desired enil.— Physo-Medical Recorder. 


h nae tr 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A SNAKE FIGHT. 

We visited on Monday afternoon, at 3 
o'clack, the State Geologien) Hall, to wit- 
ness an interesting and grotuitoua exhi- 
bition, got up by Mr, John Gebard, Jr.— 
In a strong glass wire cnge, in which 
there were four large rattlesnnkes, two 
of them six feet long, and fourteen small 
ones of various sizes, a large rat was 
placed. As soon as he entered their 
den, the larger snakes raised themselves 
and with their coal black eyer looking on 
the intruder, dropped their heads, deem- 
ing bim an unworthy antagonist. Not 


so, however, with the smaller reptiles, for 
two or three of them instantly charged 
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on the rat and running out their forked 
tongues, quickly inserted their fangs into 
his plump body. Mons. Rat grabbed one 
about fourteen inches long, with his teeth, 
and biting it throngh and through the 
head, shook it with madness, and drop- 
ped the little monster dend at his feet. 

he little ones receded, and the large 
ones raised themselves and shook their 
fearful rattles, then slowly the most pois- 
onous of all the motley crowd, a yellow 
rattlesnake four feet long, poised himself, 
every tnuscle of his body working in 
dreadful contortious, thea darting for- 
wards, it struck a fearful blow with ita 
poisonous tangs into the rat, the venom 
following the wouud. Encouraged by 
this effort, the large blaek rattlers several 
times struck it, and the rat went round 
and round the cage, only fighting the 
smaller ones, who kept continually biting 
its legs. ‘The noise made by their rat- 
tles and hissing, wae terrible, aud the 
crowil of beholders stood awe struck, 
Witnessing the fearful contest. Slowly 
the rat's lcga began to ewell as the poison 
took effect, and they sooiMrecame of such 
enormous size, na to be powerless, when 
he dragged himself round, still showing 
determined bravery, ns the numerous 
bites he gave the smaller stinging mon- 
aters proved, At inst, exhausted nature 
began to give way slowly, as bis hody be- 
came benumbed, his cyes grew glasey, he 
ceased to walk over the reptiles, nnd the 
bites the litth: wretches continued to give 
him, were unheeded, tor he stretched 
himself ont und died, after a forty min- 
utes’ fight. None of them ate of bis 
body, for their snakeahips will not par- 
take of food ngain till next spring. 
Speaking of snakes, in Upper Canada, it 
is almost universally believed, that snakes 

aseas the power of fascination which 
now eo often been denicd them by patu- 
ralists. Many prople have had the fact 
demonstrated to them by being witnesses 
of it, and this was the cnse witb me. 
One suinmer day, when strolling through 
the woods, anys a writer of note, I catne 
to the edge of a sinall pond of water, on 
the surface of which floated a frog in a 
state of motionless repose, as if basking 
in the sun, l carelessly touched his 
back with a stick, but, contrary to my ex- 
pectationa, he did not move; and on 
viewing him more closely, I parceived 
that he gasped in a convulsive manner, 
nod was affected! with a tremor in his 
hind legs; I soon «discovered a black 
snake coiled up, laying near the edge of 
the pond, and holding the frog in theal- 
dom by the magic of his eyes. When- 
ever he moved his head to one side or 
the other, his destined victim followed it, 
as if under tho influence of magnetic at- 
traction; sometimes, however, recoiling 
foehly, but soon springing forward again 
as if he felt “a strony ilesire with loath- 
ing mixed.” The snake lay with his 
mouth half open, and never for a mo- 
ment allowed his eyes to wander froin 
his prey, otherwise the charm would 
have been instantaneously dissolved. But 
I determined to effvet this, and according- 
ly threw a Inrge chip of woad into the 
pond. It fill between the two aniimals— 
the snake sturtod buck, while the frog 
darted under water, aud concealed itself 
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among the mud. It is asserted hy some, 
that snakes occasionally exert their pow- 
er of fascination upon human beings, 
and there is no reason to doubt the truth 
of thi. An old Dutch woman, who lives 
at the Twelve Mile Creek in the Niugara 
district, sometimes gives a minute ac- 
count of the manner in which she was 
charmed by a serpent; and a farmer told 
me that a similar circumstance once oc- 
curred to lis daughter, It was on a 
warm simmer day that she was sent to 
spread wet clothes upon some shrubbery 
nenr the house. Her mother perceived 
that she remained longer than was ne- 
cessary, and seeing her stand unoccupied 
at some distance, she called to her seve- 
ra] times, but no answer was returned, 
On appronching, she found her daughter 
pale, motionless, and fixed in an erect 
stare. The swent rolled down her 
row, and her hands were clenched cou- 
vulsively. A large rattlesnake lay on a 
log upposite the girl, waving hia head 
from side to side,and kept his eyes stead- 
fastly fastened upon her. The mother 
instantly struck him with a atick, and the 
moment he made off the girl recovered 
herself and burst into tears, but was for 
some time so weak and ngitated, that she 
could not walk home.—4lbany Knick. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF GENIUS. 
BY T. WICKERSONHAM,. 


Before going into a discussion of this 
subject, the mind seems naturally led to 
inquire, What is Genins? To define 
that which has no tangible forin is ever 
a difficult task. It will doubtless he 
found as impossible to explain the intrin- 
sic principle of Genius, as it is to under- 
stand the primary nature of the impon- 
derable agents, light, heat, and electric- 
ity. Wo only speak of these from the 
effects which we see produced. Suv it is 
with Genius. We witness the power of 
its Inspirations in the beanty of sts cren- 
tions, but we know nothing of the secret 
spring from which they take their ori- 


n. 

From the character of those men who, 
iucomman parlance, are denominated 
“ men of Genius,” it seems to be a eu- 
perior endowment ofsome peculiar men- 
tal power—a creative energy—a faculty 
for originating, which bas produced those 
benutiful forms of painting and statuary, 
and from whence have flowed those ex- 
quisite straing of poetry, music, and elo- 

uence, which in all a have called 
rth the admiration of the world. 

Thia elevated nature has been the gift 
vfonly a “favored few,” yet the fire 
which they have kindled has warmed the 
heart of manya desponding wanderer, 
and the light which they have shed 
abroad has illumined the darkened path- 
way of multitudes, whose latent energies 
quickened by its genial influence, have 
suddenly etarted fronvthe shades af obh- 
security, and come forth to fulfil their 
part iu the great arena of human action. 
There is something so ennobling in the 
aspiration of Genius—they command the 
altention, fascinate the senses, and arouse 
every refined element of our being with 
a new and holy impulse. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Genius is subject to no conservative 
principle; its field is the illimitable uni- 
verse; its labors, like the works of Deity, 
nre for all time. Its expansive and far- 
reaching energies grasp the materials of 
the past, present aud future, and by the 
activity of ita superior powers, it creates 
and re-creates froin countless combina- 
tions, till the rngged pathway of ages and 
the barren deserta of eapnce are peopled 
with the imagery ofimagineation. These 
glowing fancies, these brilliant concep- 
tions and lofty aspirations, have rendered 
the Sons of Genius the admired of all 
men ; have impressed their brows with 
the signet of divinity, and crowned them 
with the chaplets of undying fame. 

it is these rich qualities of mind which 

ive to the painter that power by which 
A almost imparts life to insensible can- 
vass—by which he conceives matchless 
forms of loveliness, the coimbinationa of 
a thousand living memories and fancies, 
cherished within, and portrays thein with 
a master's skill before the eye of the 
admiring beholder. Who does not feel, 
when gazing upon the sublime works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, that Gen- 
ins has asserted its Heaven-descended 
nature—that the eternal conceptions and 
undying energies of mind have triumph- 
ed and proved their supremacy over all 
that belongs to the external? The trials 
and triumphs of Genius have ever been a 
wonder to our minds, Behold a Quaker 
scliool-boy, creeping by stealth into his 
father’s garret, busied hour after hour in 
a Inbor to which he has devoted his 
whole soul. Missed at school, he is sur- 
prised by an offended mother, and led 
from his retreat to receive the reprimand 
ofa father’s frown, Butthe spirit with- 
in was too strong for imprizonment—his 
hand would not rest from ite labors. The 
prejudice of sect wna aiar against hirn, 
but with no avail. hey could not 
qtiench the fire within, nor banish the 
visions that haunted his soul. He tri- 
umphied ; and the fame of West is enroll- 
ed among the Sons of Genius, Thus 
does Genius conquer circumstances. 

Let us go to the land of the sculptor 
and wander among the forms of the 
“gods und heroes” which people the 
silent halla. There, in the language of 
Madame de Staël, “Beauty, in eternal 
sleep, seems dreaming of herself?” and, 
in the impassioned words of our own 
Western Wallace— 
ia Thera the souls arec al) genius, the hearts arè all 
There the rivers—the mountains—the lowliest 

Pa 
Were hallowed long siuce by the bright feet of 
gods,” 
What triumphs have been achieved by 
the sculptor in that “shrine of the sun! 
In the shapeless block of marble his 
nins heholds an exquisite form, and, 
fi from the untiring labor of putience 
and time an image appears, clothed 
in all the symmetry and loveliness of his 
cherished ideal, and he only needa to 
realize the fable of Eyeealim, and the 
beautiful crention would feel na he feels, 
love as lie loves, and adore na he wor- 
ships. There ia something that bolds 
the soul as by a magic spell when gazing 
upou these forms of cold marble—these 
temples of the material in which are en- 


SPIRITUAL 
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shrined the ideal of the spiritual. The 
thonght which thrilled the heart of the 
sculptor, while giving to the state each 
graceful and refined touch, by some 
secret spring of sympathy inspires us 
with the same emotion, nnd we are melt- 
ed in love of the Beautiful, and humbled 
in adoration of the Divine. There we 
behold the impress of noble thought fixed 
ou the brow forever, and passions por- 
trnyed on features through which the 
warm life-blood never coursed; and we 
pause unconecionsly, almost expecting to 
see the hand move in gesture of welcome, 
and the lips part with the smile and word 
of salutation, Thus do we behold Na- 
ture wedded to Art in the marble of 
Paros—another triumph of the labors of 
Genius 

But how shall we speak of tig ac hiese- 
ments of Genius, when na we Turn from 
the harmony of proportion, our ears are 
charmed with the eweet symphonies of 
Music? To the mind of the indifferent 
observer, there is nothing peculiar in the 
voices of Nature, To hia enr, there is 
merely a compound mixture of sounil. 
T is truly said— 

= hi G . none ves, 

Though ali arand D badai Pe 

Music is so native to the human heart, 
that he who is notalive to its pure and de- 
licious strain, is denounced as a most un- 
natural being. i 

“ Let no such man be trusted," 
exclaims the great bard of nature: 

“The man who has no mosto tn himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of pweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, etratageros, and spoils." 

Music is eo refined and spiritual in itn 
nature, its votaries so unworldly and 
shut up within the secret chambers of 
their own hearts, and the plensure it con- 
fers so en so deep = elevating, a 
we are almost pted to say of it what 
Schiller says of love— 

“ Lebe macht den Himmel 
Himmilscher— die Erde 
Zu dera Himmelrefoh.” 

“Love makes heaven heavenlier— 
makes earth n heaven.” For love is only 
the outpouring sympathy warmed into 
quickened action hy the presence of that 
which, combining with it, prodaces har- 
mony, and where there is harmony there 
is Music. 

But Genius has given to harmony a 
more lasting measure than that which 
flows in the accent of music. This sweet 
concord is transferred from sound to lan- 
guage, and when it serves to clothe the 
thoughta and emotions of the heart, we 
call it Poetry. And thus have the great 
and good of all ages made song the 
vehicle by which they transmitted their 
souls, as it were, adown the stream of 
time and hold commuion with other ages 
long after their own spirits mounted the 
fiery chariot of the skies. But, strange 
inequality, the barde immortal have been 

few. None snve the Divinely in- 
spired have survived the shafta of the 
critic and the scythe of time. 

The true poet is characterized by that 
love for his race—that ardent sympathy 
for humanity which has ever been the 
parent ofnoble sentiment—mingled with 
that intense love of the Beautiful, and 
that passionate admiration of the Bub- 


lime, which have made him the worship- 

rofall that is perfect. and given to 

is mind an ever present ideal of a more 
exalted stnte of being, 


Hence it is that Genins gives to the’ 


poet a wide field) for the exercise of his 
powers. Now he tunes his harp to the 
thrilling measures of Love, touches the 
“delicate indwellings” of the spiritual 
man, and calla up the refined aympnthies 
of our natures, till he creates 


“+ A eweet, expansive brotherhood of being ;” 
and now he bids the heart be strong in 
the integrity of its Heaven-descending 
virtues; cheers us on by the comming- 
ling of Faith and Hope in his harmoni- 
ous mensures;and, amid our triala and 
weaknesses, holds up before our minds 

“The eternal {mages of Truth 
And Beauty.’ 

Anon, inspired by “ the divinity that stirs 
within,” “ the fire of hia Genius burs's 
forth, and the sublime elevation of bis 
soul he ascends the rocks by the moun- 
tain catnract—treads the giddy heights 
of the path among the clouds— 
“ And with the thunder talks as friend to friend, 
And weaves his garland of the lightning’s wing: 
nor yet fniters in his daring as lie courses 
along the starry pathway, almost scaling 
the rampnrts of Heaven's battloment— 

“ And seems at 

, Where angels bashful look.” 

Ifthe Genius of Poetry thua elevates 
the raul of man, what shall we sny of ite 
twin-brother, Eloquence? That it is 
the seme of human greatness—the list 
atep in the acclivity to the temple of 
Faime, where the victor grasps the unfad- 
ing laurel, and wreathes for himself the 
garland immortal. It gives to man 
among his fellows the majesty of the lion 
namong the beasta of the forest. It clothes 
him with the strong spirit of a demi-god, 
and he rules the mass of mind aa Eolus 
is said to have controlled the prisoned 
winds, In all ages, men have bowed be- 
fore the power of Eloquence as to the 
voice of God, speaking from the clouds 
of heaven, 

But Genius confers no gifts on the un- 
worthy. The pathway to this distin- 
guished eminence is one of effort and 
arduous toil. The orator has been a 
student of nature as well as of lore. Here 
lies the secret mystery of hie power. He 
bas looked into the deptlis of the human 
heart. He has compassed and weighed 
the elements of mind. He is master 
of his own powers—his thoughts, his 
ernotions—ao that they come to hia nid 
and vanish at his bidding; anid so well ia 
be skilled in the use of that great lever— 
human sympathy—he knows when to 
instruct and when to move the passions 
and control the will. And thus he plays 
upon the minds of his hesrera as the 
master performer touches the keys of the 
harpsichord. 

Such have been the triumphs of 
Geniue since the rolling tide of nges com- 
menced its course. The recount of strug- 
gles of its votnaries would burden the 
pages of history. They have been long 
and wearisome, and nanght save the 
fires of its altar could have nerved the 
hearts of ita chosen ones to endure all 
that the accumulated ills of life could in- 
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flict, and yet flinch not from the purpose 
to which they hail wedded their souls. 

Genius hus founda new home, and 
there is anew era approaching. The 
free soil of Atnerica has opened new 
fountains for bleeding humanity. Here 
may she expand in the smiles of Love 
and the God like majesty of Truth, and 
here shall Genius build a habitation, not 
amid the Neros and Alexanders of the 
past, but among the free thought and 
peeeraners enthusiasm of the present.— 

hall not the Genius of America triumph? 
Yea, it shall come forth in its glory, and, 
long after the surges of time have swept 
the old nations from the earth, shall our 
father land be the school of the arts and 
the inuseum of the world! 

Let iis, then, hasten the coming of that 
triumphant day, Let that talent, now 
bu Iding, expand and bloom in the fertile 
tiekla of thought. Let that light, just ba- 
ginning to shine forth, increase in bril- 
lancy, till it hecomes as a beacon fire on 
the shore of time; and then the Genius 
which lier «lumbering in obscurity 
around us shall sinrt upat the sound of 
our footsteps, seizing the pencil and 
pen, and catching the fire of poesy and 
eloquence, will cull hither the departed 
spirit of Greece nud Rome; and the 
Geniua of our own nitive land, bloom- 
ing with the fres vigor ef youth, com- 
mingle with the Genins of Homer nnd 
Demostlenes—oi Cicero and Virgil.— 
Nationa! Era. 


From the licston Directory. 
THAVELS IN RUESIA. 
JOURNEY TO KERTSCH, 


For a number of miles our course lay 
by the beach. Through the mist of the 
morning the sun was to be seen strug- 
gling up into the heavens and a few Tar- 
tar peasants were wending their way to- 
ward Theodosia for the purpose of mak- 
ing sale of some produce, &e. We saw 
three or four women among them panta- 
louned and muffled, which is common 
in all thie part of the country. Their 
camels have just been heavily loaded after 
the night’s rest and the satisfying of their 
hunger with browsing on the hill side, 
White sails glisten in the bay, and ages 
ago you might have witnessed, borne on 
the waves of the sen, the wealth and gen- 
ius of Greece and Italy, but nowall ap- 
pear to the thoughtful historian acquaint- 
ed with its paar, like a temple of magnifi- 
cence, deserted, and with only here and 
there remaining, broken columus and fall- 
ing arches, to remind one of its former 
magnificence. On the wheele of our 
carriage the water dashed and bathed 
our horse’s teet. The village and its d2- 
caying towers opened to our view ns a 
beautiful picture thrown upon the can- 
vass by the perfect skill of the artist. 

Till mid-day we traversed the beautiful 
and wide spread steppes, with their flocks, 
shepherds, camels, and gypsey tents, 
and by the kindness. of n stringer we 
were Invited to stop and dine, which in- 
vitation we gladly nceepted, ns we-felt the 
need of something to snstain the physi- 
cal man, Our meal consisted of camels’ 
flesh and cabbage boiled, with flour 
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dough balls, tried in butter. After we 
hed dined we took a half hours nap, so 
that we might be the better able to hear 
the journey, as it lay to some extent 
through a comaNe quite uneven. The 
country around has some very pretty 
scenery, “Gentle undulations, with their 
soft green slopes, vccasionally occurred 
and were to the eye of the traveller as 
welcome and pleasing in comparison 
with the plain, as the glaciers of Mount 
Blanc are to the snow-capped hills around 
it? No walls and fences are to be seen 
to mark out the different fields, and give 
evidence of the grasping power of man. 
Ono in this respect has somewhat of a 
practical illustration of the primitive 
worl:|, and the great truth that the world 
was not made for one man alone, nor for 
twelve, but for universal man. 

On our way we followed the track of 
other carriages, though from the smooth- 
ness of thia part of our journey we might 
have struck off in any direction without 
the slightest difficulty. The air here is 
very mild and and soft, mich more so 
than in some parts of Russia. But then 
the senson is such that we could not ex- 
pect it otherwise. We have now reach- 
ed the close of day and are some dis- 
tance from Kertsch, To night we shall 
encamp ina tent belonging to a small 
encampment of Tartans. We shall, by 
invitation, sup with the Chief of the en- 
crampment, who is an aged man, with a 
flowing beard and a head of hair of 
snowy whiteness, He is much respected 
among his party. We were furnished 
mats to sit on, pipes were afterwards 
brought us which we had to decline, ina 
respectful manner. In about three quar- 
ters of an hour we were informed by a 
servant that our répast wasall ready and 
we repaired to it, io a neighboring tent, 
and though their mode of preparing 
their food was not to our liking yet we 
were enabled to do good service to what 
lay before us. It was now 8 o'clock in the 
evening and we spent till nine in con- 
versing upon various topics but more 
especially upon America and her institu- 
tions, The Chief appeared to be highly 
delighted with what we told him in re- 
lation to American intelligence and his- 
tory. The hour ofnine had arrived and 
being much wenried from the day’s jour- 
ney we begge: to be excused and went to 
our tent and soon was iv profound slum- 
ber till morning, when we again took up 
our line of march, C. 

July 21, 1850. 


The following letier froni the Hon. W., 
H. Howard, addressed to the Columbian 
and Great West, will be read with inte- 
rest by our readers. 


Mr Dear Sin:—After n voyage of 
three months, since I wrote to you from 
the Balize, La., we bave landed for the 
first time in South America. We have 
hada safe, though a rather tedious voy- 
age, having been blown about by contra- 
ry winds in the Guif of Mex co, for near- 
lya month, before we could get into the 
Atlantic. Since thon we lave had a 
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pretty good run, and have been lying 
here several days, supplying the ship 
with water; and are now nearly ready to 
sail. I thought it best to wait until the 
last day before writing, that I might see 
whatever was worth seeing, and then 
write to you. Fe My Ft Be 

The voyage has heen quite interesting 
to me, it being the firatone I have taken 
of any consequence, and the incidents 
connected with it new to me. We have 
been in some heavy squalls, in one of 
which we were in great danger for a 
while, from the wind's subsiding so sud- 
denly that the helmemnan lost all control 
of the ship for a while. But she was 
so strong, and her timbers so sound and 
well put together, that we weathered the 
gale without any serious damage. 

Since reaching the Atlantic we have 
been inastorm,such perhaps as I may 
never witness again; and 1 have had an 
opportunity of seeing on angry sea by 
the glare of the lightning, in a night go 
dark that it almost seemed as if the dark- 
ness could be felt with the hand. The 
phosphoric lighta that I have so frequent- 
ly read of, T have at last seen, perched ou 
yard arma of the maats, during the storm. 
There were three ofthem, nloutthe size 
of a goose egg apparently, and perfectly 
round, looking like so many eyes glaring 
npon us. | was unwell atthe time, from 
the effects of a severe cold, and not quite 
sailor enough to climb so high up the 
mast in the dark, or I should have been 
tempted to by the experiment of placing 
my hand upon one of them. Well, 
thank God, we weathered the storm, and 
no one lost, and no damage done, 

We crossed the equator just efter the 
sun had crossed it, but had such fine 
breezes, that although the pitch was 
stewed out of the seams on deck. as if 
they had been over n hot fire, we suffer- 
ed scarcely any from heat. We intend- 
ed stopping at Rio Janeiro, but hailed a 
vessel just from that port; aud Jearned 
that the yellow fever was committing 
auch fearful ravages, that we thought it 
best to stop here. We saw a great many 
flying fish, porpoises, cow fish, &c., and 
caught oneshark, aud saw one whale. 
The whal2 came along side, near enough 
for ita eyes to be scen, as if to gratify our 
curiosity; aud after throwing its enor- 
mous body almost out of water, and 
spouting up the water and vapor to a 
considerable height, left us, aud disap- 
peared. 

T have visited the town of St. Cathari- 
ua, anid have walked along the shore for 
several miles, on each side of the bay, 
and visited a great many of the inhabi- 
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tants, and have seen a great deal to amtse 
and interest me. St, Catharine contnins 
a mixed population of every color and 
grade, amounting to nearly thirteen 
thousand in all; and has some very good 
houses in it The people are quiet and 
well disposed, and I was very kindly 
treated wherever I went, os all persons 
are, I find, who behave themselves’ The 
inhabitants are mostly Portuguese, and 
speak that language. The inhabitants of 
the country are centuries behind the 
people of the United States in every 
species of improvement, and have a very 
primitive way of getting along with their 
employments. They subsist mostly on 
bread, or species of soup, made froin 
the farina, prepared from the mandioca 
root, by grating it and drying it over a 
hot fire, and which they eat frequently 
without any further preparation. They 
live on this and fish, rice, fruits which 
grow almost spontaneously, eggs, chick- 
ens, &c. They recline on mats on the 
floor whilst eating, and use mostly the 
fingers nnd a spoon. Bananns, oranges 
and apples grow wild, the two former in 
great ubundance. The coffve shrub, too, 
grows in great profusion ; and J have seen 
thousands of bushels of the berries, of 
every size, from those half grown to 
those fully ripe. They are ofan oblong 
shape, and when fully ripe are the color 
of a black-heart cherry, with n skin 
about as thick, and the coffee (which ia 
the seed or kernel of the berry) is sur- 
surrounded by a sof, sweet pulp. The 
berries are dried and pounded in a mor- 
tar, until the shell breaks off, and are 
then ready for market. The mandioca 
root resembles an old rusty potato, and 
ia very white inside. Itis poisonous un- 
til prepared as stated above, and is then 
hoth wholaome and nutritous. f have 
eaten both the meal and the bread, and 
find them quite palatable. Cotton grows 
wild here also. I saw one shrub that 
must have been nearly eighteen inches 
in circumference, (the stalk,) and ot least 
ten years old, They are generally low, 
and I did not see a single pod with more 
than three apartments in it. The pods 
are emall, but the staple Jong and good. 
The women first pick it off the seeds 
when gathered, and then place it on a 
sort of atuffed cushion, and beat it with 
smooth sticks until it presents the ap- 
pearance of having been carded. They 
then sit down on a mat on the floor, 
and spread out the shirt of their dresa 
and take a wooden spindle with the 
small end betweeu the thrumb ard fore- 


-finger, and the other on the skirt, and 


twirlit around with great rapidity, and 
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spin in that way a very excellent thread, 
and mucli faster than you would suppose 
they possibly could, They theu wenve 
it in a loon like those uged by our own 
countrywomen, The men slong the 
coast, are mostly fishermen and boatmen. 
They bave very pretty boats made of the 
trunks of large trees, and handsomely 
shaped. They use both sails and oars, 
and run them very rapidly. ‘The houses 
in the country are made of stones, mortar, 
brick, and frame-work, all mixed togeth- 
er;and generally dirty floors, amongst 
the poorer classes particularly, and no 
chimnies. They build the fire for cook- 
ing on the floor, and the smoke goes out 
wherever it ploases. The houses are 
covered with tiles, and generally only oue 
story high. The people are mostly 
Catholics, and but poorly educated, 
though naturally sprightly. 
Affectionately, yours. 
W.H. H. 


THE AUTUMN WOODS. 

Ilow glorious, how gorgeous this per- 
fection of Autumn! The woods have 
now indeed “put their glory on,” in 
the soft and mellow and quiet golden 
haze of October. All na'uro seems now 
ripe nud perfected. Through the soft 
mist, the distant hille seein like the many 
dyed summits and slopes of fairy land. 
In misty repose the bronzed or still 
green valleys he. Quiet and peace are 
over all the landscape,—the calm and 
beautiful contemplation of sinless autum- 
nal nature, Nearer to me are grouped 
the magnificent forests. In what gorge- 
ous folds and masses of drnperied foliage 
stand the Walnuts, in their bronze and 
gold. The graceful Elma are drooping 
in light golden plumage. The rugged 
Onks stand girded in solid strength’ in 
their stiffer and more atately, but deeper 
golden robes. The purple of the Ash, 
the crimsou of the Maple, add still more 
to the glory of the scene, These lofty 
trees in all their dignity, and robed in all 
their splendor, adorned with the richest 
dyes, seem to be giving a royal audience 
and honor in this vast hall to their distin- 
guished visitor and friend, golden Octo- 
ber, 

What a splendid variety, what innu- 
inerable fluttering dyes, what a glorious 
unity and harmony in variety in these 
Autumn woods. Look at the’ crimson 
clusters of yonder Ash, which, like prec- 
ious fruit, or berries of jewels, hang a- 
gainst the delicate, almost spiritual beau- 
ty of the Maple. The scarlet Sumach 
glows in its gorgeous blush against the 
bronze and green of the hill-side. The 


leaves of the silver poplar arc fluttering 
and tossing xs from the heart of caprice, 
in beautiful gleaming contrast with the 
criinson and green and gold of their 
light and fragile sisters, The Pines still 
keep their unchangeable green, but the 
Larclies have changed their greon pend- 
ants to refined gold. Perfection, ripened 
and glorious, is around us on every side. 
The forest vines are now festoons of 
golden, snd crimson, and purple, and 
green, and shadowy drapory hanging 
amid their Forest Halls. Yonder Wood- 
bine covers its grey and mosay stones 
with its variegated green, and black, and 
scarlet screen, through which tho suo 
sheds its hazy and golden rays. The 
Asters still bloom in their cheerful blue, 
paled almost by the glorious leaves. In 
the green meadows, still the Fringed 
Gentian opens its delicate and modest 
lashes to the kindred blue above. The 
calm and broad mirror of lake or river, 
as if charmed in verity by the overhang- 
ing woods, reflect in a more spiritual 
beauty a gorgeous and riyal Autumn, 
while the little brooka run with green 
and golden and crimson ripples through 
their fantastic forest aisles. 

How soft ond dreamy this Autumn 
haze. It lies in quiet and peace, like a 
benediction, in the green valleys, and on 
the golden hills. The great sun sends 
through and over all hia mellow light, his 
aweetest'and parting smile on the late, 
but perfected strmmer,—his favorite, and 
child. Naught of sadness haunts these 
glorious shades or wails through the rich 
and hazy air. These leaves nre not em- 
blema of decay, not robes of mourning, 
not drooping, or fluttering, or falling as 
amid the storms of Noveinb:r, nor in the 
anticipations of winter. Instead, they are 
ripened and perfected, and this is the 
garniture of nature, in the simplicity and 
beauty and glory of her true and well- 
spent life. It is her complete and gold- 
en Autumn, the reward of her obedience 
to the laws of God, and a glorious em- 
blem and example to the heart aud soul 


of man. è 
How beautifully, too, these nights 


round and complete the days. Over the 
calm and solemn forest goes up in the 
still, faint haze of the heavens, that per. 
fect moon of October. A beautiful re- 
flection of her sun, she rules in mellow 
glory from the depths of the sky, the 
broad ocean iu calm peace. Her rays 
fall in chastened splendor among the 
forest nisles, and yetase screen, shield 
their gorgeous drapery from our eyes.— 
No rich eyee gleam through her mellow 
light, no varied and intermingling colors 


seen through her rays softly dazzle our 
eyes, but, as the glory of'earth and days 
are withdrawn, there falls a dceper pow- 
er and contemplation from the vast tem- 
ple above glittering with the stare of 
night. In contrast to the fugitive Bea- 
sous, then beauty and glory, and our fly- 
ing titne, there gleatn the fixed and eter- 
nal stars,to which there seem to be no sea- 
sons of changes; but which atill move 
round in their glorious cycle of perfec- 
tion. 

Soon November will have passed away 
the annual glory of our clime? but may 
its lessons of beauty and power drop 
into our hearts, as do its perfected leaves 
in the earth, to fill them with the riches 
of nature, and fertilize their soil for the 
new Spring and Summer, with their 
beautiful growth of thoughta end fruits 
and flowera—Salem Freeman. 


THE MARRIED LIFE. 
“ A man that ls married, 
‘His pleasures are small.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 

A gentleman,whose heart is incorrupt, 
whose mind is bright, end whose experi- 
ence is large, the other duy truly remark- 
ed to usthat if a man's pleasures are 
small when married, they must be ex- 
tretnely so when single. Marriage ia the 
greatest blessing bestowed on us by the 
church or law. Talk about living old 
maids or old bachelors all our lives!— 
Miserable infatuation! Senseless sneer 
at the wise and happy who havé fulfilled 
the purposes of their being by becoming 
one flesh, Talk abouttoo poor to be mar- 
ried! Ifa man can support himself he 
can os easily support a wife and himself, 
if she be of the right stamp. The ener- 
gies of man, and his capacities for om- 
joyment, are grestely developed by a 
wedded life, and instead of moping 
through the world a rusty, crusty, musty 
old bachelor, beloved by nobody and oo- 
body to love, he has a companionable 
heart in the wildernesa of existence, to 
cheer his desponilency and share his joys 
and sorrows and confidence, and which 
unless he be a demon, is a priceless trea- 
sure to him. 

Unhappy delusion, which embitters so 
many lives, which isolutes so many hearts, 
that, joined in a reasonable attachment, 
might else bless God for life and endur- 
ing love. A married man has often been 


compared to the fox in the fuble who lost 
his tail, and, misery loving company, ad- 
vised hig bretliren to follow his example, 
Let those laugh who win,unless they catch 
a Tartar; but if yon win an angel, you 
have still to exercise some care lest the 
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evil one craw! into Paradies, in the shape 
of miserable mischief making busy-bodies 
and malicious and dissatisfied family re- 
lations Live apart from them, even if 
you have to fly your country. “For 
heaven's sake, don’t marry a whole fami- 
ly; and on the instant that they show 
a spirit of interference, kick them out of 
doors and throw slopes at ein.” 

How many there are with whom we 
are acquainted who might profit by this 
advice and live in harmony. How many 
curse the fate that gave them ench a rose, 
but condéiifged them to clasp with it an 
ugly bunch of thorns,—perhaps a bigoted 
overbearing father-in-law, a vain and re- 
lentleas mother-in-law, or a whole brood 
of their slanderous jades and boobies. O, 
that an especial hell were reserved for all 
such misery-creating people. lt might 
not be so populous as the original To- 
phet, but we warrant it would make up 
for it by the blackness of ita sin, In fine, 
we say to all, get married! get married! 
to whom you please, and how you please. 
Satisfy your own choice and conscience, 
and let relations go.— Ex. paper, 


SACRED MUSIC. 

At first it was a whisper among 
the lowly in the dwellings of the 
pour. Stealthily it afterwards was 
murmured in the palace of the Cæsars, 
In the dead night, in the depths of 
the catacombs, it trembled in subdu- 
ed melodies filled with the love of 
Jesus. At length the grand cathe- 
dral arose, and the stately spire; 
courts and arches echoed, and pillars 
shook with the thunder of the majes- 
tic organ, and choirs sweetly attuned, 
joined their voices in all the moods 
and measures of the religious heart, 
in its moat exalted, most profound, 
most intense experience put into lyri- 
cal expression, I know that piety 
may reject, may repel this form of 
expression, still these sublime ritual 
harmonies cannot but give the spirit 
that sympathizes with them, the 
sense ofa mightier being. But sa- 
cred music has power without a 
ritual. Inthe rugged hymn, which 
connects itself, not alone with immo- 
rality, bnt also with memory of brave 
saints, there is power. There is pow- 
er in the hymn in which our fathers 
joined. Grand were those rude 
psalms which once arose amidst the 
solitudes of the Alps. Graud were 
those religious songs, sung in brave 


devotion by the persecuted Scotch, in 
the depths of their moors and glens. 
The hundredth psalm, rising in the 
fullness of three thousand voices up 
into the clear sky, broken among 
rocks, prolonged aid moldulated 
through valleys, softened over the 
surface of mountain-guarded Jakes, 
had a grandeur (and a majesty, con- 
trasted with which mere art is pov- 
erty and meanness. And while thus 
reflecting on sacred music, we think 
with wonder on the Christian Church 
—on its power and on its compass.— 
less than nineteen centuries ago, its 
first hymn was snug in an upper 
chamber of Jerusalem; and those 
who sung it were quickly ‘scattered ; 
and now the Christian hymn iy one 
that never ceasea—one that is heard 
in every tongne; and the whisper of 
that upper chamber is now a chorus 
that filly the worl. 


FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


A fortnight ago we announced the 

melancholy and fatal death Sig re 
of a passenger on board the Helen Mac- 
gregor steamboat, while laying at Oban, 
ou lier passnge from Glasgow. No one 
on board knew him, nor did any of the 
villagera; but hia funeral rites were per- 
formed by a Christian people, and the 
cause of misfortune aroused their sym- 
pathies, They spread the mort cloth 
over the bier; but the tassels hung loose- 
ly—unclaimed—and told he was far from 
his kinsmen. No fond relative was there 
to mourn the loss of a friend—no aged 
parent to regret his untimely fate—no 
orphan boy to weep for the loss of a 
father: but he went not to the grave un- 
mourned; in addition to the general 
sympathy, he was followed by an un- 
feigned mourner,—the compenion of his 
toils,—his faithful shepherd dog, who, 
though unaccountably absent at the fatal 
moment, has given evident signs of ex- 
{reine attachment to his master, He 
howle: piteouely aa they bore him away, 
and on lowering him into the grave, be 
could scarcely b- restrained from being 
buried along with him. As the funeral 
party moved slowly away, the faithful 
animal remained alone—the mournful 
image of fidelity and attachinent Nor 
can the cold blasts of gloomy December 
force him from his post; there he still 
remains; and his fidelity has enlisted the 
commiseration of the villagers, who give 
him the necessary food; and though the 
common green mound alone marks the 
grave of the deceased, this faithful ani- 
mel has supplied him with mourners, 
and a monumental effigy more interest- 
ing than the most grave or pompous eu- 
logius.—Anvernese Courier. 
a SS  ————E— 
ISCOURSE OF RELIGION. By 
1) Theodore Varker. Price 9125. For sale at 
this office 
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ror Othce, Providence, R. I. A. Smith, News 
Room, Troy, N. Y. W.B. Elliot, 68 South Fourth 
sre t, Philadelphia. Dr. H, Joslyn, Byracuse. 
M Bonney, Lowell, Mass. Dr. James F. Doug- 
lam, cach Wis. Francis Porter, Wauke- 
gau, W. 


SENGULAR REVELATIONS !— An 
tory and Ge placotion of the Mysterious Noises” 
and Communication with 5 irits in the Nine: 


eeoth Century, of more than mim clueely 
piared pager, being the most full and correct 
story of the matter yet published. By E W. 
Capron and H. D Baron, Auburn, N. Y. This 


work can be obtained by the hundred or siglo 
copies, at this oihce, and of the authors. Single 
copies 25 cents. A liberal discouut made to those 
who purchase by the dozen or hundred. Orders 
from @ distance, post paid, and coutaining re- 
mittances for one or more copies will be promptly 
attended to. 
Boston, Oct. Ist, 1850. 


HILOSOPHY OF MODERN MIRA- 
CLES, or the Relations of Spiritual Causes 
to hysical Eflecta; with especial reference to the 


pa! bid gc Developments at Bridgeport and elee- 
where. By a Dweller in the Tempie 25 
cente. Nature's Divine Kevelations, &o. By 


Andrew Jackson Davis, 8200. Davis's Chart— 
$160. Davis's Great Harmonia, Voll. The Phy- 
sician—$125. Davis's Philosophy of Spee 

l'rovidences. Price, 15 cents. Singular Kevela- 
tions, &o.! Messrs. Capron & Barron's Rage 
and improved edition. In quautlties, or by the 
slugle cong: Price, single 25 cents. Sold by Be- 
la Marsh, 25 Cornhill. novit 


i 
OLYGLOTT BIBLE. In Four 12mo 
Volumes; Hevrew, Greck, Latin, . ud Frerch, 

each volume interleaved with the English. Known 

as Bagster Folyglott. Cust, 14550. Will be 
sold, for 16. For sale at this Office. 

ETTER PAPER, prepared expressly 

for those who wish to write to their 
friends on Spiritua! Manifestations It has am 
appropriate engraving. which giver directions for 
finding the medium through which all distant 
friends may look for information from the 

Spirit World. Fifty cents per quire. For sale at 

this Uffice 

] EPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 

Lectures, by R. W. Emerron, Cootente—1. 

Uses of Great Men. 2. Mato, or the Philoeropher. 

3. Swedenborg. 4. Muntsigue. 6. Shakspeare. 

5, Napolon 7 Goethe. or sale at this office 

s 


r 

pJ UMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my In- 

dividual Experience, as a Child, a Youth, 

Ry Henry C. Wright. “There is 

properly no history, only biography.” I'rice 75 
cents. For sale at this office 


NVELOPES, beautifully printed, for 
u those who write on Spiritual subjects. 
oe sas at this Office. Price 87} centa per bum- 


and a Man. 


